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To the Right Honourable 


GEOR GE 


Load LyTTELTOR. 


the following Ess AY ON ORIGINAL | 
GENIUS, as a public though inconſider- 
5 able Teſtimony of that great Reſpect which 
1 bear to Your Character as a Man, and to 
Vour Abilities as a Writer; and as a Teſti- 
mony of the grateful Senſe I have of the early 
Notice Your Lordſhip was pleaſed to take of 
this litt! Work, by beſtowing upon it ſuch. ; 


I== Kare to dedicate to Your Lordſhip = 


= Approbation as does me real Honour. You -.-: 


will excuſe, my Lord, the mentioning. this 

: Circumſtance, not only as it partly ſuggeſts : 
the proper Apology for the preſent Addreſs, 

for which! have alrcady obtained Your Per- 


miſſion, 


DEDICATION. 


miſſion, but as it is highly gratifying to the 
Vanity (ſhall I call it?) or (if Your Lordſhip 
will allow me to give it a ſofter Name) to a 
natural Deſire which cannot but feel, and 
which in this caſe I cannot think blameable, 
of having it known that this Fs8ay hath been 
diſtinguiſhed by the favourable Recommen- 
dation of my Lozp LYTTELTON. 


1 CONSIDER it, my Lord, as aCircumſtance 
ö peculiarly fortunate, that by ſheltering the 


: following Ess av under Your Lordſhip's Pa= 


tronage, it muſt of conſequence be in a great 
meaſure. ſcreened from the Aſſaults of the 


malevolent Part of Mankind; ſince I am au- 
thoriſked to acquaint them, that judgment! is 


already paſſed upon it by a Nobleman, whoſe 

Verdict they will be compelled to revere. At 

the ſame time I am not ſo blind or partial to 

the Errors of my Performance, as not to have 

diſcovered ſeveral Faults, which however nei - 
ther my Health nor Leiſure can well allow 


me to correct. Theſe, and many others which . 


have eſcaped my Attention, will probably oc- 


DEDICATION. 


cur to Your Lordihip ; but I reflect with 
Pleaſure, that Your Benevolence and Candor 
are equal to Your Diſcernment, and that the 
former Qualities will incline You to throw _ 
veil over the Defects whichYou cannot but 

e e | 


1 WI 1 1 not offend Your Lordſhip's Deli- 
5 cacy, by attempting the leaſt Sketch of a 
Character which the Public in general holds 
in Veneration. One diſtinguiſhing Part of 
it, which the Impulſe of Gratitude prompts 
me to dwell on, You will allow me to men- 
tion upon this Occaſion. It has always been, 
had almoſt ſaid Your Lordſhip's ſingular 


Honocur, to have patroniſed as well as culti- 


vated the Arts and Sciences with uncommon 
Aſſiduity. This Part of Vour Conduct, my 
: Lord, as 1t cannot {ail to endear Your Name 15 
to the literary Part of Mankind in particu- 


lar, ſo} it will reflect a Luſtre upon Your Cha- 


5 racter. which neither Titles nor Opulence 


can ever conſer; and I make no doubt that 


L You will be ranked by Poſterity | in | the ſame 
Li 


DEDICATION. 


Liſt with that ainiable and accompliſhed 
Nobleman, who i is ſaid to have been the 
Patron of Literature, and the Darling of the 
Muſes *, in that turbulent Period in which 
it was his Misfortune to have lived. That 
' You, my Lord, born in a happier Ara, in an 
Age of civil and religious Liberty, may ever 


continue to be the Promoter of Learning, as 


well as of every elegant and uſeful Art; and 
that Vou may ſhine an Example ol public 
and private Virtue, amidſt the Degeneracy 


of the Times, is the ardent Wiſh of him, who _ 


” has the Honour to be, with the W Re- : 
: — and Gratitude, 
5 My Lony, 
—- OR. 30, = | 7 our Lern ati T- 


2 


Yeh 2 ut and. 


ep, £ 8 Fer: bau, 


William Duff. 


5 Lord FALKLASD. 


—ͤ——— ̃ꝓ  ___—_ —— 4 — ” N , 


„ 0 explain the nature of Gr. 


. NIUs, to point out its eſſen- 
| tial ingredients, to ſhew the reſpective 
and the combined efficacy of thoſe 

= ingredients i in compoſition, as well as 

in the reſearches of Science and the 7 

: of Art, 

is the principal deſign of he follow- 
ing Eſſay. It is of little importance 
ſor the Reader to know what were 
the author . motives for its publica- 

tion, or how it comes to be offered 5 
to the Public in its preſent | form. 
Thus far however it may not be f im- 


inventions or improvement 


A — proper 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


proper | to acquaint him, that though 
the Author had at firſt reſolved to 


confine his views to the conſideration 


of the ingredients, excrtions, and ef- 
fects of ORIGINAL Pokric G- 


NT USC alone, he was, upon maturer 


deliberation, inclin ed to extend his 


proſpects; and, by taking a more ex- 
: tenſive ſurvey of his ſubject, wa 5 de- 


firous to render the defign of the 


Eſſay more complete. He acknow- ; 
ledges likewiſe, that he was partly led 


on to this me thod of proſecuting his ” 
plan by gradual and almoſt im 


der- 


. 


ceptible ſteps; Ending his ul: Je ect 


growing upon him while he contem- 


plated it nearly, and new proſpeds 


opening them{@l es 10 l. c irnag nation, 


in . to the : progreſ: he had 5 
_ made. As. he he d x not th crefore fixed - 


__ bis 


ADVERTISEMENT. » 
his attention wholly on any particu- 
lar ſpecies of Genius, fo as to exclude ; 
altogether the conſideration of any 
other ſpecies ; and as he hath taken 
occaſion to explain both the general 
nature and the peculiar modifications 
of this quality, as exerted in the va- 
rious provinces of Imagination, with = 
various degrees of energy; he reſolved 
to intitle his performance AN ESS AY 
ON ORIGINAL GENIUs; which 
title he thought would be 20 ex- 
- preſſive of its defign, and include 
under it the ſeveral kinds of Genius 
treated of- in the courſe of the ſol- 
low ing Diſſertation. | | At the fame : 
time it cannot but be obſerved, that 
the Author hath kept the main object - 


ol his attention principally i in his eye; 5 


| that he bath more particularly explain- 
Az ed 


V1 ADVERTISEMENT. 


ed the nature, as well as marked the 
indications and efforts of OR GINA! 
POETIC Gen1vs, than thoſe of any 


5 other mode of this quality; and that 


the remarks which he hath made upon 


its other modes and degrees, are like 


ſo many lines meeting in one central . 


point, to which the eye is directed as 


the t termination of its proſpect. 


Ir will likewiſe be obſerved, chat 


in this view the Firſt Book may very 
properly be conſidered as an Intro- > 


duction to the Second, in which the 
: ſubject is branched out into its va- 
rious parts, and more particularly diſ- 

cuiled. In the firſt ſection of the 
: former, the objects and ingredients Z 


Do Genins arc inquired into, as well 


0; the cflicacy of thoſe ingredients 1 in 7 


compoſition; 3 


ADVERTISEMENT. vi 
compoſition ; „ "and if, in explaining 
the nature or enumerating the ingre- 

_ dients of Genius, the Author hath 
: diſſented either from the general opi- 


nion, or from the opinion of a few 


individuals, who may poſſibly think 


- Genius properly con. ti; uted by Ima- 


gination alone, he hath produced the 
reaſons on which his ſentiments are 
founded. In the ſecond ſection, he 
hath pointed out the uſual indications 5 
of the above-mentioned quality, con- 
ſidered in a general view; and, in the 
third, hath entered into a diſquiſition 
on a ſubject nearly connected with it, 
that of Wit and Hu! mour. The fourth 
ſection is appropriated to an inquiry 
5 into the mutual influence of Imagina- 5 
. tion on Taſte, and of Taſte on Ima- 


5 gination, conſidered as ingredients i in 
As the 


vii ADVERTISEMENT. | 
the compoſition of Genius; and the 
laſt ſection of the firſt book is em- | 

+ ployed in inquiring into its different 
degrees and modes of exertion. 


Havine thus laid the foundation, . 


che Author riſes a ſtep higher, and 


endeavours to explain the nature of 


that degree of Genius which is pro- 


perly denominated ORIGINAL 3 3 after 
which he procceds to conſider its 
different exertions in Philoſophy, in 
7 Poetry, a and in the other fine Arts; 
more particularly pointing out its in- 
dications and its efforts in Poetry. A 
| Laſt of all, he endeavours to ſhew, 


that the carly and uncultivated . 
riods of ſociety are peculiarly unn, 
able to the diſplay of original Poetic N 


5 Genius, and that this — 2 will. 
ſeldom 


ADVERTISEMENT. ix 
_ ſeldom appear in a very high degree 
in cultivated life; of which he hath 
likewiſeattempted to * the reaſons. 


WIT CH is the general plan of the 


Eſſay now ſubmitted, with the utmoſt , 
h deference, to the judgment and can- 
dor of the Public. The Author might 
avail bimſelf of the ordinary practice 
of ſoliciting an ind ulgence to the faults 
of his perforn mance, and he is ſenſible 
that in many inſtances be ſtands in 
5 need of i it; but as he does not think 
- it een to expect an indulgence 
to faults, which either a more accurate 
examination of his W. ork would have 
qualified him to correct; or which, if 
18 incorrigible, a proper fake of his own 
abilities would have enabled him to ; 
_ diſcern; he Is under a neceſſity of: ap- 


— 


x ADVERTISEMENT. 


pealing to the impartial judgment of 
his Readers, however diſadvantageous 
that appeal may be to himſelf ; con- 
ſcious as he is, that the utmoſt an 
Author can hope for, is a candid exa- 
mination of his compoſitions, and 

an equitable deciſion concerning their 

. merit. 


Hs i is at the ſame time e well aware, 


7 thati in an Ess av on OxicINAI Gxxius, 


Originality of Sentiment will naturally, 
and may, no doubt, juſtly be expected; 


T and that where this is altogether want- _ 


ing, no other excellence can ſupply the 


defect. This obſervation, it muſt be 
confeſſed, furniſhes a very ſevere teſt 
for determining the merit of the fol- 
: lowing production; and indced che 
rH Author i is not a little apprehenſive of 
- the - 


ADVERTISEMENT. X1 


the iflue of a ſtrict examination, In the 
mean time, though he has already pre- 
cluded himſelf from the uſual pleas to 


indulgence, he may at leaſt be allowed : 


— W ſuggeſt the difficulty of the attempt, = | 


as ſome kind of apology | for the defects 
in the execution. The far greater ü 
number even of thoſe who pretend to 
be poſſeſſed of learning and intellectual 
accompliſnments, being neither capable 
nor willing to think ſor themſelves on 
any ſubject, are contented to adopt the 
ſentiments of perſons | of ſuperior abi- 


lities, that are circulated in books or 


in converſation, | and echoed. from 


; mouth to mouth. It may likewiſe 


a © remarked, that i it is frequently no 


eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh the ſenti- 
ments that are derived from the 
| ſources above- mentioned, from thoſe 


that 


xi ADVERTISEMENT. 


that are properly original, and are 
the reſult of invention and reflection 
united together. A caſual coincidence 
of ſentiment will ſometimes happen, 
where not the leaſt imitation was in- 
tended; and when this is the caſe, 
the Author, i in whoſe compoſitions i it 
is found, may as juſtly aſſert his claim 
to Originality, as if no ſuch coinci- 


dence had ever exiſted. 


Te 0 theſe confiderations which will 


2 in ſeveral inſtances at leaſt account for 


an accidenta] SIMILARITY, and eren 
SAMENESS of ſentiments with thoſe 


of others, ſuppoſing them to have 


: happened 1 in ſome parts of the follow- 
I ing Eſſay, the Author of i it begs leave 


55 ſubjoin a caution to his Readers: 


It 15 that they would not expect bo... 


meet 


ADVERTISEMENT. ili 


meet with original ſentiments 1 in thoſe 
parts of this Eſſay, where it is ſcarce | 
poſſible they ſhould be diſcorered. 
Thus, for inſtance, 1 in enumerating the 


ingredients, pointing out the objects, 
or illuſtrating the efforts of Genius, 


there is very little ſcope afforded for 


any new track of thought; and thoſe : 
: who would form juſt opinions of the 
above-mentioned articles, muſt think 

mm the beſt Authors who have gone 

before them have done upon the lame 

ſubjeQts. Other parts of the follow- =” 

- Treatiſe certainly afford ſufficient 

- ſcope for original ſentiments; and F- 


the. uthor has not been ſo happy W 


80 ſtrike out ſome of cheſe, he hath 

| indced laboured in vain, and very 

much failed 1 in the attainment of his 
propoſed end. e 
Ir 


wr ADVERTISEMENT. 


I be hath die, wed a vein of 
original ſentiment in any part of the 
following Work, it will probably ap- 
pear in thoſe lections wherein he has 5 
conſidered the connections betwixt 5 
Gems, Wir, and Houmovus ; traced 
the mutual influence of IMAGINATION 
on Tasrr, and of Tas TE on Inact- | 
NATION; explained the different mo- 


Adam degrees, and exertions "a0 


OxicixaL Genius, as appearing in 4 

ParLosorny, Potray, and the other 

ine Arts; pointed out the PRRIo of 
Society moſt favourable to the Diſ- 


play of ORIGINAL Por ric Gems in 


= particular, and produced various ar- 


guments in ſupport of the poſition he _ 


bath advanced. In what degree On- © 


ginality of £ Sentiment is really diſco- | 
vered on the above. mentioned ſub- 


jects, : 


ADVERTISEMENT. xv 
jects, muſt be left to the determina- 
tion of the intelligent and impartial | 
Reader. The Author, for his own 
part, can at leaſt declare, that he is 
not conſcious of having borrowed his 
; obſcrvations on theſe ſubjects from 


the Writings of a any other es what- 
ever. 


Suov LD the volume now red to 5 
the Public, be ſo happy as to obtain its 
approbation, another will ſoon ſuc- 
cced; in which the principal deſgn 
of he preſent volume will be farther 


f purſucd, wherein the obſervations on 


ORIGINAL Poetic Gexlos contained - 
in it, will be excmplified by quota= 


: tions from the Works of the greateſt 


8 original Geniuſes in Poctry, whether 
4 ancient or modern, 


xvi ADVERTISEMENT. 
O x the other hand, if the preſent 
volume ſhould unhappily fall under 
the public cenſure, the Author will 
95 not be ſo unreaſonable as to remo! * 
ſtrate or complain; for though the 


public judgment i is not infallible, : 


Will for the moſt part be found to be 
more juſt, as it certainly will be more 
impartial, than the opinion of any 
Writer concerning the merit of his 
own | produBtions. | 1 . 


"Tan - 


| 
| 
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THE. 
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tions of GEN Ius; and of the various 
Modes of Exertion, 5 EO Page 1 


SECTION L 


+ | the Objects and Ingredients of Grxius; ; and 
of the Efficacy of thoſe e united in 
Composition, 1 - WE 3: 


SECTION II. 
Of the uſual Indications of Grvius, 1 


SECTION III. 


Of the Connection betwixt Grvius, Wir, and 
Humour, %%% V nu” I 


SECTION IV. 


Of the 3 Influence of Imacmarion. on. 
Tasrr, and of TasTz on IMAGINATION, con- 


icdered 


FE the Nane Properties, and Indica- : 


wii C O NT E N T s. 


sidered as Ingredients in the Composition of 
Gx S, - MG Vage 63 


TY CTION v. 
Of the different Degrees of Grxws, and its va- 
rious Modes of Exertion, V 


. 0 0 Kk I. 
SECTION I. 
of that Degree of Gems, which 18 properly 
denominated Original, 3 8 


SECTION *. 


5 of Original Philoſophic Genius, R | or 


1 SECTION. uM. . 
= Of Original Genius i in Poetry, 5 — 14 


N SECTION W. . 
. Of Original Ge nius in the other bine Art, 186 


SEC TION V. 


| That arigina Poetic Genius will in general be dif. 1 


played in its utmoſt vigour in the early and un- 
cultivated periods of Society, which are pecu- 
Harl) favourable to it; and that it will ſeldom ap- 


Pear in a very high degree in cultivated life, 26ẽ060 
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OBJECTS ax» INGREDIENTS 


"LS 


AND. OF THE 
EFFICACY of thoſe 1N FRED IENT> 
UNITED IN 


COMPOSLHITION: 


. 8+ muſt have occurred to every 
+4 one who has ſurveyed, with an 
* ordinary degree of attention, the 


unequal diſtribution of natural 
talents among mankind; that as there is a 
great diverſity of theſe obſervable among 
them, ſo the ſame talents are polictied 1 in 
very different proportions by different per- 
ſons.” This | variety both in the kind and 
B 1 degree 


: 

. : 
4 4 
: 


. — Sv 


— — — —— — 


4 „ E 8 8 AY 


degree of mental accompliſhments, v bite it 


indicates that man was formed for ſociety, 
doth likewiſe clearly point out the reſpechve 
Nations in life which every individual is beſt 
calculated to fill and to adorn. Education, 
as it is well or ill directed, may invigorate 
or weaken the natur al powers of the mind, 


but it cannot produce or annihilate them, 


'F How ak ſoever theſe powers may be 8 


perverted or miſapplied, by the folly and ig- 
norance of men, it cannot be denied, that 


the variety w ith which they are beſtowed, | is 
both a wile and beneficent contrivance of 
the Author of nature; ſince a diverſity and 
2 ſubordination of intellectual accompliſh- ; 
ments are no leſs neceſſary to the order and 
good gover nment o ſociety, than a ſubor- 
dination of rank and fortune. By theſe 
means the general buſineſs of life 18 moſt 
ſucceſsfully carried on; men become mu- 
tually dependent upon, and ſubſervien t to, 
the neceſſities of each other: ſome apply 
themſelves to agriculture. and commerce z 


while 


ON GENIUS 5 
while others, of a more contemplative diſpo- 
fition, or of a more lively imagination, de- 


dicate their time to philoiophy and the i= 


ber al arts. 


of thoſe who have applied themſelves to 
the cultivation of either, a ſmall number 
only are qualified to extend their empire, 


and advance their improvement in any con- 


ſiderable degree. To explore unbeaten tracks, 
and make new diſcoveries in the regions of 


Science; to invent the deſigns, and perfect 


the pr oductions of Art, is the province of 


| Genius alone. Theſe ends are the objects to 


which it conſtant]: y aſpires; and the attain- 
ment of theſe ends can only fall within the 
compals of the few enlightened, penetrating, 
and capacious minds, that ſeem deſtined by 


5 Providence for enlar ging the ſphere of hu- 
8 man knowledge and human happiness. The 
bulk of the literary part of mankind muſt 
be contented to follow the path mar ked out 
by ſuch illuſtrious leaders. 
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b AN ESSAY 


Having ſuggeſted the objects to which 
Gemus naturally aſpires, it will be more 
eaſy to diſcover the means by which it at- 
tains them ; or, in other words, the prin- 
cipal ingredients which conſtitute this ſin- 


gular accompliſhment. Theſe are 1MAGI-_ 


NATION, JUDGMENT, and Tas rk. We ſhall. 


cConſider therefore the peculiar nature of theſe 
different qualities, and point out the parti- 
cular efficacy of cach, and the combined ef- 


feats of all, in accomplithing the prrpetes 
| of Genius. 


: That Imagination is the quality of all 


others moſt eſſentially requiſite to the exiſt- 
ence of Genius, wall univerſally be acknow- 


| led ged. 


1 * 1 is that faculty whereby the 
mind not only reflects on its own opera- 
tions, but which aſſembles the various ideas : 
| conveyed to the underſtanding by the canal 
of ſenſation, and treaſured up in the repo- 
bY ſitory of the memory, compoune ding or dis- 


joining 
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4 


joining them at pleaſure; and which, by its 
plaſtic power of inventing new aſſociations 
of ideas, and of combining them with in- 


finite variety, is enabled to preſent a crea- 


tion of its own, and to exhibit ſcenes and 
objects which never exiſted in nature. So 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary is this faculty in the 
compoſition of Genius, that all the diſcove- 
ries in ſcience, and all the inventions and 


improvements in art, if we except ſuch as 
have ariſen from mere accident, derive their 

origin from its vigorous exertion *. At the 
{ame time it muſt be confeſſed, that all the 
falſe and fallacious ſyſtems of the former, 


and all the irregular and illegitimate per- 


- formances in the latter, which have ever 


— o——_—_—_—_—_—__—_—_ 


* It would be talking with great impropriety, to 
aſcribe either the one or the other to the force of an 


acute and penctrating Judgment; ſince it is the chief 


province of this faculty, as will immediately be ſhewn, 


to. employ its diſcerning power in demonſtrating, by 
juſt reaſoning and induction, the truth and importance 


of thoſe diſcoverics, and the utiiity of thoſe inventions; 
while the inventions and diſcoveries themſelves: muſt be 


ctiectuated by the power of aplaſtic or warm imagination. 
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been obtruded upon mankind, may be justly 


imputed to the unbounded extravagance of 


the fame faculty: ſuch effects are the natu- 


ral conſequences of an exuberant imagina- 
tion, without any proportionable ſhare of 


the reaſoning talent. It is evidently neceſ- 
ſary therefore, in order to render the pro- 
ductions of Genius regular and juſt, as well 
as elegant and ingenious, that the diſcern- 
ing and coercive power of judgment ſhould 
mark and reſtrain the excurſions of a wan- 
ton imagination; in other words, that the 
auſterity of reaſon ſhould blend itſelf with 
the gaiety of the graces. Here then we 
have another ingredient of Genius; an in- 
gredient eſſential to its conſtitution, and 


without which it cannot poſlibly be exhi- 
bited to full advantage 


and penetrating jobd. ME 


, even. an accurate 


The proper alice of Jopp! „ in com— 


poſition, is to compare the ideas v. hich 1Magi- 
nation collects; to obſerve 


or diſagreement, their relatict ns and. relem- 


their ag cement 


blances 
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| blances ; to point out ſuch as are of a ho- 
mogeneous nature; to mark and reject ſuch 
as are diſcordant ; and finally, to determine 
the truth and utility of the inventions or dil- 
coveries which are produced by the powe er of 
imagination +. This faculty ! is, in all its 
operations, cool, attentive, and conſider ate. 
It canvaſſes the deſign, ponders the ſenti- 
ments, examines their plopriety and con- 
nection, and reviews the whole compoſition 
with ſevere impartial ty. Thus it appears to 
be in every reipect a proper counterbalance 
to the RAMBLING and VOLATILE power of 
IMAGINATION, Ihe one, perpetually at- 
tempting to ſoar, 1s apt to deviate to the 
mazes of error; while the other arreſts the 
wanderer 1n its vagrant courſe, and compels 


— _—_ —— — — ————— — — — —— — — — 2 2 ———ä—j—q—ẽ ñ — 


— 


+ QuirTiL3Aaxn, who pofleſſed all the ingredients 
of Genius in a high and almoſt cqual deyrer, teems to 
conſider Judgment as ſo clicntial a one in its Compo— 
ſition, that he will not allow the name of Invention to 

any diſcovery of imagination which has not patled the 
teſt of reaſon: Nec inveniſſe guidem cred cum qui nan 

Judicauit. | 1 | | 
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it to follow the path of nature and of 
truth. 


Indeed the principal aſe and the proper 


ſphere of judgment, in works of Genius 
and Art, is to guard an author or an artiſt 
againſt the faults he may be apt to commit, 
| either in the deſign or execution of his work, 
: rather than to aſſiſt him in the attainment 
of any uncommon beauty, a taſk which this 
faculty is by no means qualified to accom- 
- pliſh. We may alſo obſerve, that it is 
chiefly employed in pointing out the moſt 
obvious blemiſhes in any performance, and 
eſpecially ſuch as are contrary to the rules 


of art. There are other blemiſhes, perhaps 


no less conſiderable, that utterly eſcape its 
notice; as there are certain peculiar and 
ꝗclicate beauties of which it can take no 
cogniſance. Both theſe are the objects of 
that faculty which we diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of TASTE, and conſidered as the laſt 

: ingredient 1 in 2 the compoſition of Genius. 
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a We may define TASTE to be that inter- 
nal ſenſe, which, by its own exquiſitely nice 
ſenſibility, without the aſſiſtance of the 
reaſoning taculty, diſtinguiſhes and deter- 
mines the various qualities of the objects 
| ſubmitted to its cogniſance; 3 Pronouncing, 
by its own arbitrary verdict, that they are 
grand or mean, beautiful or ugly, decent 
or ridiculous &. From this definition it ap- 
pears, that Taſte is deſigned as a ſupplement 
to the defects of the power of judgment, at 
leaſt in canvaſſing the merit of the perfor m- 
ances of art. Theſe indeed are the ſubjects 
on which it exerciſcs its diſcerning talent 
with the greateſt propricty, as well as with 
| the greateſt pr obability of ſuccels : its domi- 
nion, however, is in ſome degree univerſal, : 
both in the Arts and Sciences; though that 
dominion 18 much more abſolute, and more. 
legitimate in the formel than it is in the 


— —— 
4 : 


* Omnes enim, tacito quodum ſenſu, ſine ulla arte 
aut ratione, que ſint In artibus ac rationibus recta ac 
— Ujudicant. Cie * 4 (at. lib, iii, Cap. 50. 


latter. 
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latter. The truth is, to bring philoſophical 
ſubjects to the tribunal of Taſte, or to em- 
5 ploy this faculty principally in their exami- 
nation, is extremely dangerous, and natu- 
rally productive of abſurdity and error. 
The order of things is thereby reverſed ; 
rleaſon is dethroned, and ſenſe uſurps the 
place of judgment. Taſte therefore muſt be 
contented to act an inferior and ſubordinate 
part in the reſearches of ſcience : it muſt not 
pretend to take the lead of reaſon, but hum- 
bly follow the path mar ked out by it. In 
the deſigns and works of art, the caſe is 
quite otherwiſe. Inſtead of being directed 
5 by judgment, it claims the direction 1 in its 
turn; its authority 1s uncontrolable, and 
there lies no appeal from its deciſions. In- 
deed it is well qualified to decide with pre- 
ciſion and certainty on ſubjects of this kind ; 
for it poſſeſſes : a perſpicacity of diſcernment 
with regard to them, which reaſon can by no 
means pretend to, even on thoſe ſubjects that 
are the moſt adapted to its nature. So much 
more perfect are the ſenſes than the under- 


ſtanding, 
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ſtanding. We mall luſtrate theſe remarks 
by an example. 


Let us ſappoſe two perſons, the one pos- 
seſſed of a comprehenſive and penetrating 
judgment, without any refinement or deli- 
cacy of taſte; the other endued with the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſibility of taſte, without 
any extraordinary proportion of the reaſon- 
ing talent, both ſet to work in examining 
the merit of ſome maſterly production of 
art, that admired piece of hiſtory-painting, 
for inſtance, of the Crucifixion, by Micnarr 
ANGELO, and obſerve their different proce- 
dure, and the very different remarks they 
will make. The former meaſures with his 
eye the exact proportion of every figure in 
the piece; he conſiders how far the rules of 
art are obſerved in the deſign and ordon- 
nance; whether the group of ſubordinate 15 


5 figures naturally lead the eye to the capital 


one, and fix the attention principally upon 
it; and whether the artiſt has given a pro- 
- per variety of expreſſion t to the countenances - 
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of the ſeveral ſpectators. Upon diſcovering 
that the painter had exactly conformed to 
the rules of his art in all theſe particulars, 
he would not only applaud his judgment, 
but would alſo give teſtimony to his maſte- 
ry and ſkill; without, however, having any 
true feeling of thoſe uncommon beauties 


which conſtitute real merit in the art of 


. painting. Such would be che procedure and 
remarks of the man of mere judgment. : 


Conſider now, on the other hand, in what a 


different manner the man of taſte will pro- 
ow and in what manner he will be affect- 


Inſtead of attending, in the firſt place, : 


to 45 juſt proportions of the various figures | 
_ exhibited in the draught, however neceſſary 
do be obſer ved; inſtead of remarking, with 


5 approbation, the judgment and ingenuity 


diſplayed by the artiſt in the uniformity of 


deſign, and in the regularity and juſtneſs 
that appear in the diſpoſition of the ſeveral | 
figures of the piece, he fixes his eye upon | 

the pr incipal one, in which he obſerves the 


various > contor ſions of the countenance, the 


natural 


ON GENTU SS tz 
natural expreſſions of agoniſing pain, mixed 
however with an air of divine benignity 
and compaſſion. Then he paſſes on to the 
contcinplation of the inferior and ſubordi- 
nate figures, in which he per ceives a varie- 
ty of oppoſite paſſions, of rage and terror, 

of admiration and pity, ſtrongly marked in 
their different countenances; and feels the 
cor reſponding emotions in their utmoſt 
ſtrength which thoſe ſeveral paſſions are 
calculated to inſpire. In a word, the man 
of judgment approves of and admires what 
is merely mechanical i in the piece ; the man 
of taſte 1s ſtruck with what could only be 
effected by the power of Genius. Where- 
ever nature is juſtly repreſented, wherever 
the features of any one paſſion are forcibly 
expreſſed, to thoſe features his attention 18 : 
attracted, and he dwells on the contempla- 
tion of them with intenſe and exquiſite 
pleaſure. The ſenſations of the former are 


cool, weak, and unaffecting throughout; 


I thoſe of the latter are warm, vivid, and 5 


* intereſting; 3 or, to ſpeak. more pro- 
1 


— ꝙ— — — - - 5 
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perly, the one reaſons, the other feels +. 
But as no reaſoning can enable a man to 
form an idea of what is really an object of 
ſenſation, the moſt penetrating judgment 
can never ſupply the want of an exquiſite 
ſenſibility of taſte. In order therefore to re- 


liſh and to judge of the productions of Ge- 


nius and of Art, there muſt be an internal 
perceptive power, exquiſitely ſenſible to all the 
impreſſions which ſuch productions are ca- 

pable of making on a a ſuſceptible mind. 


This internal power if perception, DO TE 


we diſtinguiſh by the name of TASTE, and 
which we have ſhewn to be fo neceſſary for 
enabling us to judge properly concerning 
works of 1 imagination, does not appear to be 
requiſite, in the ſame degree, i in the reſearches 1 
of Science. In this department, reaſon 
reaſſumes the renn, points o out and |preſeribes 


— 
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* 


= Non ratione aliqua, ſed x motu neſcio an inenarra- 
ben judicatur. Neque hoc ab ullo ſatis explicari puto, 
licet multi tentaverint. * ne. lid. w- 


the 
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the flight of fancy, aligns the office, and 


determines the authority of taſte, which, as 
we have already obſerved, muit here be 


contented to act a ſecondary part. In phi- 


8 loſophical ſpeculations a conſtant appeal is 


made to the faculty of Reaſon, not to that 
of Imagination; principles are laid down, 
arguments are adduced, phenomena are ex- 
| plained, and their conſequences inveſtigated. : 
Hence it follows, that in the whole proceſs 
judgment! is much more exerciſed than taſte. 


Let ſome ſcope is alſo afforded for the exer- 


55 iſe of the latter faculty ; for as all diſcove- | 
Ties in ſcience are the work of imagination, 


which will be after wards particularly ſhewn ; 


ſo taſte may be very Properly exerted in the 
5 illuſtration of thoſe diſcoveries which have 

obtained the ſanction of reaſon; Provided 

that, in this caſe, taſte and | imagina: ion act 
under the direction, and ſubmit to the con- 


troling pooer of judgment. 


On the other hand, judgment has a par- 


2 ticular province aſſigned to it, in examining. 
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the works of Genius and Art; ; though, with 
regard to theſe, it acts an inferior part, as 


taſte does in the former caſe. Judgment 
mult not pieſume to take cogniſance of 
thoſe exquiſite and delicate beauties, which 
are properly the objects of the laſt mention- 
ed faculty ; 1 but it may determine concerning . 
regularity, juſtneſs, and uniformity of de- 


ſign, and concerning propriety of ſentiment 


and expreſſion. All theſe fall within its 
| ſphere ; and its deciſions in theſe reſpects 


command our aſſent. 


ö the whole as JUDGMENTand TASTE 
may be alternately exerciſed i in the ſphere of 


cach other, and ought to act with combined 
influence, though with different power, and 


with different degrees of exertion; ſo both 


thcſe facul ties muſt be united with a high 
degree of imagination, in order to conſtitute 
improved and conſummate Genius. 2 


From the TY AR vations that have been de 
ON hole diſtinguiſhing faculties of the human 


mind, 


n 
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mind, IMAGINATION, JUDGMENT, and 
As TE, it is evident, that not any one of theſe 


talents, in whatever degree we may ſuppoſe 
it to exiſt, can of itſelf attain the objects of 
Genius. Even imagination, the moſt eſ- 
ſential and predominant ingredient in the 
compoſition of this character, if we ſup- 
poſe 1 it to exiſt } in a man without any conſi- 
derable proportion of the other faculties, 
will be miſcrably inadequate to the objects 5 
juſt mentioned; for though it may, by its 
own native vigour, ſometimes ſtrike out an 
: important diſcovery, either in ſcience or in 
art, vet this will no way avail, if there is 
not a ſufficient ſtrength of reaſon beſtowed 
to prove its trath and utility. Such a diſ- 
covery will often, however undeſer vecly, ex- 


114 — 


poſe the author to ridicule ; and the utmoſt 2 
reward he can hope for of his labour is to 
gain the character of a romantic vii onary, 
or an adventurous, but vain, prcjector; 

though the fame diſcovery more che early re- 7 


vealcd, and more fully demonſtrated, by ar 


| other per ſon, poſſeſſed perhaps of no h. 55 
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degree of imagination, but endued with a 
more penetrating judgment, will procure 


him that reputation and honour, of which 
the greateſt part was due to the firſt au- 
thor. 


Having conſidered the nature 4 the dif- 


ferent faculties of 11 aG1NATION, JUDGMENT 
and Tas rr, and pointed out their reſpective 


exertions ; having allo ſhewn that imagina- 


tion, the moſt diftingu ithing of theſe faculties, 
is of itſelf inſufficient to attain the objects of 
Genius; we ſhall now take a view of Ima- 
gination, judgment, and Taſte, as forming 
by their union the ſull per fection of G enius, 
and ſhall obſerve their combincd effects in 


compoſition. 


If we ſuppoſe A PLASTIC Dy COMPREHEN= 


| SIVE IMAGINATION, an ACU TE INTELLECT, 
and an exquiſite SENSIBILITY and REFINE- 
MNT of TASTE, to be all combined in one per- 


ſon, and employed in the arts or ſciences, we 


may caſily conceive, that the effect of ſuch an 


1 nion 
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union will be very extraordinary. In ſuch a 
caſe, theſe ſacultics going hand 1 in hand toge- 

ther, mutually enlighten and afliſt each 
other. Imagination takes a long and adven- 
turous, but ſecure flight, under the guid- 
ing rein of judgment ; which, though na- 
turally cool and deliberate, catches ſome- 
what of the ardor of the former in its 
rapid courſe. To drop the alluſion, ima- 

gination impa arts vivacity tO judgment, and 
receives from it ſolidity and juſtneſs: : TASTE | 
: bettows ELEGANCE on both, and derives from 
them PRECISION and srNnS1BILITY. The effet 
of the union of theſe qualities in compoſition, 

will be obſerved and felt by every reader. 
It will appear in new and ſurpriſing ſenti- 
ments, in ſplendid imagery, in juſt and 
nervous reaſoning, and in eloquent, g grace- 
ful, and animated expreſſion, Hence in 
the writings of an author who poſſeſſes 
the qualities above mentioned in a high de- 
gree, we are convinced, pleaſed, 2 af-* 


fected, according to the various _ of. 


his compoſition, as it is adapted to the 
„ under- 
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underſtanding, the imagination, or the 


heart. 


We ſhall not pretend t to aſcertain the 


exact proportion of the ſeveral ingredients 
which enter into the formation of Genius; 
it is ſufficient to have ſhewn, that they muſt 
all ſubſiſt in a conſiderable degree, a truth 
which we have deduced from the objects of 
Genius themſelves. We ſhall only remark, 
that as among the faculties of which Ge- 
nius is compoſed, imagination bears the 
1 principal and moſt diſtinguiſhing part, ſo of 
i courſe it will and ought to be the rredomi- 


nant one. An exact equilibri lum of the rea- 


| ſoning and inventive powers of the mind, 
1 perhaps utterly incompatible with their 
very different natures; but though a perfect 
cquipoiſe cannot ſubliſt, yet they may be 


diſtributed in ſuch a proportion, as to pre- 
ſerve nearly an equality of weight; and, 


notwithſtanding the opinion which is gene- 
rally and abſurdly entertained to the con- 
| trary, the powers of imagination and rea- 


ſon 
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ſon may be united in a very high degree, 


though this is not alw ays the caſe, in the 
lame per ſon. 


Should any one be inclined to controveri 


the account we have given of the nature 


and ingredients of Genius, and, inſtead of 
allowing it to be a compound qua ity, be 


of opinion that it is conſtituted and charac- 


teriſed by Imagination alone; or, in other 
words, that Genius and Imagination are 
one and the ſame thing ; ; we ſhall not diſ 
| pute with him about wor ds ; for the | ingre- 
dients of Genius depend intirely upon the ; 
acceptation in which we take it, and upon 
the extent and ofiices we aſton to: it. It 18 
evident, from the idea we have given of Its 
objects, that the ingredients above enume- 
rated and explained, are neceſtary to the at- 
tainment of them; and thercfore we ac mit 


thoſe ingredients into 118 compoſition. i 


l3 


after all, any per {on thould ſin] continu - 0 


think chat Genius and Imag mat ion are 5 n. 


onymous terms, and that the powers of the 
OE former 
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former are moſt proverly expreſſed by thoſe 
of the latter; let him reflect, that if the 
former is characteriſcd by fancy alone, with- 
out any proportion of judgment, there is 
ſcarce any means left us of diſtinguiſhing 
betwixt the flights of Genius and the reveries 
of a Lunati KK - 


It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that we re- 
gard the Ilia and the Oavſey as works f 
Genius, not only becauſe there appears an 
aſtoniſhing diſpiay of Imagination in the 
invention of characters and incidents in 
thoſe 2 admired productions x but allo, be- 


cauſe that Imagination is regulated by the 


1: iceſt judgment; becauſe the characters are 
juſtly di drawn, as well as uniformly ſupport- 
cd; and the incidents as judiciouſly diſ— 


poſed, as they are happily invented : and, 


laſtly, becauſe regularity and beauty of de- 
ſign, as well as maſtery of execution, are 
conſpicuous throughout the whole. Take 
away the excellencies now mentioned, and 
N deprive thoſe divine poems of half their 


merit: 
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merit: deſtitute of theſe excellencies, they 
could only be conſidered as the rap ſodies of 
an extravagant and lawleſs fancy, not as the 
productions of well — and conſum- 
mate Cenius. 


From all that has been ſaid, one ob- 
vious remark naturally ariſes, that induſ- 
try and application, though they may im- 
prove the powers of Genius, can never ſu- 
perſede the neceſſity, or ſupply the want 
of them. The truth of this obſervation 

Ds abundantly confir med by the different 

ſtrain and ſucceſs of the writings of dif- 

ferent authors; Kchich writings ſerve to 
thew, that as Genin is the vital princi- 
ple which animates every ſpecics of com- 
- polition, | the moſt claborate performances 
without it, are no other than a lifeleſs 
maſs of matter, frigid and unintereſting, 
equally deſtitute of paſſion, ſentiment and 
ſpirit. - 10 conclude: A per formance void 


of Genius, is like an opake body viewed 


in a dark and cloudy day; but a perform- 


ance 


%% AN-ESSAY 
ance irradiated with the | cams of this di- 
vine quality, is like an object rendered 


pellucid and tranſparent F the PRONE 


51 the ſan, 
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A V ING endearcured, in the pre- 
ceding ſection, to explain the nature, 

OR, determine the ingredients of Genius; 
and having likewiſe pointed out the effects 
of thoſe ingredients! in compoſition, we ſhall 
now proceed to conſider the moſt uſual in- 
dications of the above mentioned quality. 


It may be obſerved in general, that Ge- 
nius is neither uniform in the manner, nor 
periodica al with regard to the time of its ap- 


pearancc. The manner depends upon the 


original conſtitution and peculiar modifica- 


tion 


. — 
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tion of the mental powers, together with 


the correſponding organitfation of the corpo— 


real ones, and upon that mutual influence 


of both, in conſequence of which the mind 


receives a partic ular bias to one certain ob- 


ect, and acquires a talent for one art or 


ſcience rather than another. The period 
depends {ſometimes upon a fortunate accident 
encouraging its exertion, ſometimes upon a 
variety of concurring cauſes ſtimulating its 
ardor, and ſometimes upon that natural ef- 
| fervelcence of mind (if we may thus expreſs 
it) by which it burſts forth with irreſiſtible | 
energy, at different ages, in different per- 
ſons, not only without any foreign aid, but 
in oppoſit on to c very obſtacle that ariſes my 
its way. 


V. ith regard to the firſt of theſe points * 
though Genius diſcovers itſelf in a vaſt va- 


riety of forms, we have already obſerved, 
that thoſe forms are diſtinguithed and cha 
racteriſed by one quality common to them 


all, Poſſeſſed indeed! in very differ ent degrees, 
and 
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and exerted in very different capacities; this 
quality, 1t will be underſtood, is Imavina- 


tion. The mental powers unfold themſelves 
in exact proportion to our neceſſitics and 


occaſions for exerciſing them. Imagination 
therefore being that faculty which lays the 


foundation of all our knowledge, by collect- 
ing and treaſuring up in the repoſitory of 
the memory thoſe materials on which Judg- 


ment 18 afterwards to work, and being pe- 


; culiarly adapted to the gay, delightful, va- 
cant ſeaſon of childhood and youth, appears 
in thoſe early periods in all its puerile bril- 
| hance and ſimplicity, long before the rea- 
ſoning faculty diſcovers itſelf in any conſi- 
derable degree. Imagination however, 1 in 
; general, exerciſes itſelf tor ſome time indiſ- 
criminatcly on the various objects preſented 
do it by the ſenſes, without taking any par- 


ticular or determinate direction; and ſome- 


times the peculiar bent and conformation of 
Genius is diſcernible only in the advanced 
period of youth. The mind, as ſoon as it 


becomes capable of attending to the repre- 


ſentation 


Zr 
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ſentation it receives of outward objects by 


the miniſtry of the ſenſes, views ſuch a fe- 
preſentation with the curioſity of a ſtranger, 
who is preſented with the proſpect of an 


agreeable and uncommon ſcene. The no- 


velty of the objects at firſt only affects it 
with pleaſure and ſurpriſe. It afterwards 
ſurveys, revolves, and reviews them ſucceſ- 
ſively one after another; and, at laſt, aſter 
having been long converſant with them, ſe- 
lects one diſtinguiſhed and favourite object 


from the reſt, which it purſues with its 


whole bent and vigour. There are ſome 
perſons, it is true, in whom a certain bias 


or talent for one particular art or ſcience, 
rather than another, appears in very early 


life; and in ſo great a degree as would in- 
cline us to imagine, that ſuch a diſpoſition 


and talent muſt have been congenial and! in- 


nate. While perſons are yet children, we 
diſcover in their infantile purſuits the open- 


ng buds of Genius ; we diſcern the rudi- 


ments of the Philoſopher, the Poct, the 


Painter, and the Architect, 2 
The 
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The productions indced of youthful ge- 
niuſes will be naturally marked with thoſe 
improprieties and defects, both in deſign, 
ſentiment and expreſſion, which reſult from 
the florid, exuberant, and undiſciplined i ima- 

: gination, that is peculiar to an age wherein 
Judgment hath not yet exerted its chaſten- 
ing Power. When the caſe is otherwiſe, 
and this faculty hath attained conſiderable 
maturity in early youth, it affords no fa- 
vourable preſage of future grandeur and ex- 
tent of Genius; for we rarely find fruit on 
the tree which puts forth its leaves and 
; bloſſoms on the fuſt return of ſpring 8. 


Nature 


_ — »— —— md 


* QuiNTILIAN conider rs; - theſe forward geniuſes 48 
naſty and untimely growths, like thoſe cars of corn, 
which ſuddenly ſpring up in a thallow foil, without 
ſtriking their roots deep os oe carth, and acquire 
the colour, but not the ſubſtancc of full and ripe 
2 before the natural time, | 


Illud i ingeniorum 1 præcox genus, non temerc un. 
quam pervenit ad frugem. Hi ſunt qui paiva facile fas 
ciunt; & audacia provecti, quicquid illic poſſunt, ſtatin 
oſtendunt. Poſſunt autem id demum quod in proximo 

e . el 
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Nature requires time to mature her pro- 


ductions ; the powers of the mind and body 


grow up together, and both acquire their, 
proper conſiſtence and vigour by juſt de- 
grees; this at leaſt is the ordinary courſe 

"of nature, from which there are few ex- 
| . 


But though Genius cannot be ſaid to at- 


tain its full perfection till the reaſoning fa- 


culty, one of its effential ingredients, ac- 


quires its utmoſt extent and improvement; ; 


yet there are certain indications of its exiſt⸗ 
ence and powers, even in early life, which 
an attentive obſerver may eaſily diſcover, 
and which are as vartous as the forms 


wherein it appears. 


r 


eſt: verba continuant; hæc vultu interrito, nulla tar: 
dati verecundia proferunt: non multum præſtant, ſed 


cito; non ſubeſt vera vis, nec penitus immiſſis radici— 
bus nititur : ut quæ ſummo ſolo ſparſa ſunt femiria, 


= celerius ſe effundunt & imitate ſpicas herbulz inani- 


bus ariſtis ante meſſem flaueſcunt. _ QUiINT. Inflit, 
lib, . oh 


We 
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We ſhall conſider the moſt diſtinguiſhing 


of theſe forms, and the peculiar indications 
which characteriſe them. Let us firſt ob- 
ſerve the eſſential indications of philoſophic 


Genius. 


Imagination receives a very different mo- 


dification or form in the mind of a Philo- 
ſopher, from what it takes in that of a 
Poet. In the one it extends to all the el 
| fible relations of things; in the other it ad- 
mits only thoſe that are probable, in order 
to determine ſuch as are real. Hence it 
ſhould ſeem, that in the firſt inſtance it 
_ ought to poſſeſs g greater compaſs, and in the 
_ laſt, greater accuracy. Here then we have 
one characteriſtical indication of a Genius 
for philoſophical Science; and that is, accu- 
racy of imagination. Its aſſociations of ideas : 
will be perfectly juſt and exact, no extra- 
neous ones will be admitted; it will aſſemble | 
all that are neceſſary to a diſtinct conception 5 
and illuſtration of the ſubject it contem- 
Plates, and diſcard ſ ach as are no way con- 


EEE ducive 


— — - 


at 
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ducive to thoſe purpoſes. This preciſion and 


accuracy in ſelecting and combining its ideas, 
= appears to proceed from a native regularity, 
clearneſs, and even ſtrength of Imagina- 
” tion, united with a certain acumen ingenii, a 


ſharpneſs of diſcernment, the true criter ions 


a of e Genius. 


We may farther . that though 
Reaſon, by ſlow and gradual ſteps attains its 


5 utmoſt extent of comprehenſion, yet being 


a very diſtinguiſhing faculty 1 in the mind of 


the Philoſopher, it appears to advance { aſter 
to maturity in him than in any other per- 
ſon; and ſome preſages of the future ex- 


tent of his underſtanding may be derived : 


from his firſt argumentative eſſays. He 
will likewiſe diſcover an acuteneſs of per- 
: ception, 2 ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity in his 


obſervations, remarkable for his years; and 


will begin early t to inſtitute compatiſons, to : 
connect his ideas, and to judge of the re- 


lations in which he ſtands to the perſons | 


and 0M Cts with which he is ſurrounded. 
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This ſeems to be the natural progrels, 


and firſt exertion Of Reaſon, in uſeful. 
Science. 


Let it be remarked in the laſt place, that 
_ philoſophical Genius is peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed by a certain moral and contempla- 
tive turn of mind. It feels a powerful ten- 
dency to ſpeculation, and derives its chief | 
pleaſure from it. Not ſatisfied with explor- 
ing the phenomena of nature, it delights to 
inveſtigate their unknown cauſes. Such are 
the uſual indications of philoſophic Genius. 
We ſhall next conſider the moſt remarkable | 
indications of this character 1 in Poetry. 


As Imagination is the predominant in- 
gredient in the compoſition of poetic Ge- 
CAR it will there diſcover itſelf | in its utmoſt 

exuberance and fecundity. This faculty 
will naturally diſplay its creative power on 
thoſe ſubjects which afford fulleſt ſcope for 

its exerciſe ; for which reaſon it will run 
Into the more pleaſing f pecies of fiction, and 
x 22 — — 
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will be par ticularly diſtinguiſhed by a happy 


fertility of invention. But though fable 
be the ſtrain of compoſition of all others 


moſt ſuitable and appropriated to the higheſt 


claſs of poetic Genius, neither its choice 
por its abilities are reſtricted to this alone. 
It freely indulges itſelf on a variety of ſub- 
jects; in the ſelection of which a Poet is 
in a great meaſure influenced by his age, 
| temper, and ruling paſſion. Thus poems 
deſcribing the beauties of nature, the ten- 
der tranſports of love, the flattering pro- 
ſpects of ambition, the affectionate and ar- 
dent reciprocations of friendſhip, and the 
| peaceful pleaſures of rural tranquillity, are 
often among the firſt eſſays of a young 
Bard. We purpoſely avoid being fo parti- 
cular on this branch of our ſubject, as we 
would otherwiſe chooſe to be, leſt we ſhould | 
anticipate ſome of the obſer vations that will 
be made on the diſtinguiſhing characters 


of or iginal poetic Genius, in another 5 


of our OW - 
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It may not however be improper faither 


to obſerve in this place, that one who is 


born with a Genius for Poetry, will diſco- 
ver a peculiar reliſh and love for it in his 
earlieſt years ; and that he will be naturally 
led to imitate the productions he admires. 
Imagination, which in every man diſplays 
itſelf before any of the other faculties, will 

be dijcernicie in him in a ſtate of childhood, 
and will ſtrongly prompt him to Foetry: _ 
T as80, we are told, compoſed poems. when 
he was only five years of age; Pops, v'C 
know, wrote ſome accurate little Pieces, 
when he was ſcarce twelve; and he him- 
ſelf acquaints us, by a beautiful, but doubt- 
leſs figurative expreſſion, that he began to 
write almoſt as ſoon as he began to ſpeak: 


As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I litp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 


n dee deleted bir Genius to the Muſs 
in his earheſt youth: he has pr clented us 
with a few poems written in his thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, inaccurate indeed, as 
SD D x: „ 
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was nature! at ſuch an age, eſpecially in 
one who was afterwards to become ſo great 
:A Port, but full of the ardor and inſpiration 
of genuine Poctry. Indeed molt of his Ju- | 
venile pieces, which arg very unequal in 
their merit, afford the happieſt Preſ ages of : 
that amazing grandeur and extent of Ima- 
gination, of which he long after exhi- 
bited ſo glor ious a monument in his Para- 


4% L. 


We ſhall only add, that the performances 
ofa youthful Poet, poſſeſſed of true Genius, 
i will always abound with that luxuriance * 
imagination, and with that vivacity and 
f ſpirit. which are ſaitable to his years; a 
at the ſame time they will generally be de- 
ſtitute of that chaſtity and maſculine vigour 
of exprefſion, as well as juſtneſs and pro- 
priety of ſentiment, which are only comp” 


tible with maturer age ＋. = 
The 


4 £ VEIN? 


* P hat: great Maſter by Rez on Ai 88 
whom we laſt quoted, and whom we ſhall! have fre- 


quent. 


jy . 


Maciem namquè & infirmitatem in potterum minari 
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The ſame vivaciTY and AR DOR of Ima- 


gination which indicates the Poet, charac- 


quent occaſion to quote in the courſe of this Eilay, 
ſince his ſentiments on the ſubjects of which he treats, 
are as juſt as they are clegantly and happily expreſſed, 


obſerves, that luxuriance oi Imagination is to be re- 


garded as a favourable indication of future fertility and 
copiouſneſs of Genius ; ; adviſes: that it ſhou1d by all 
means be encouraged; and ſuggetts the proper method 
of encouraging it, without ann: chending any danger 
from its cxccſo. Tg | d 


Nec unquam me in his diſcentis annis offendat fi 
quid ſuperfuerit. Quin. re doctoribus hoc eſſe curæ 
velim, ut tencras thus mentes 1104 Cc nutricum mollius 
galant, & ſatiari velut quodam jucundioris diſciplinæ 
lacte patiantur. Erit illud plenius interim corpus, 


quod mox adulta tas aftrius:; it. Einc ſpes roboris 


let protinus Omnibus membris expreſſus infans.“ Aud 
deat hc ætas plura, & inveniat, & inventis gaudcat, 
ſint licet illa non ſatis interim ficca & ſevera. Facile 
eſt remedium ubertatis, ſterilia nullo labore vincuntur. 
Ila mihi in pucris natura minimum ſpei dabit, in qua 

ingenium judicio præſumitur. Materiam eſſe rim 
volo vel abundantiorem, atque ultra quam oporteag! 1 


fam. Multum inde decoquent anni, multum ratio l 


mabit. al IG ui - vciut uſu ipſo 1 ut modo unde 
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teriſes likewiſe and diſtinguiſhes the Painter: 


the ſigns only being different by which it 1: ; 


expreſſed. The former endeavours to im- 
part his ſentiments and ideas to us by verbal 
deſcription; the latter ſets before our eyes a 
ſtriking reſemblance of the objects of which 
he intends to convey an idea, by the inge- 
nious contrivance of various colours deli- 
| cately blended, and by the proper union of 
light and ſhade. In order to effect his pur- 
poſe, he muſt have his imagination poſſeſſed 
| with very vivid conceptions of the objects be 


excidi poſſit & quod exculpi. Erit autem, i non ab 
initio tenuem nimium laminam duxcrimus, & quam 
5 wine iar rumpat. QUINTIL. Inſtit. lib. il. cap. " wh 


Eiern 5 ſentiments on this ſubjeA coincide exactly 


| with thoſe of QuiN TILIAN * quoted above : 


' Volo enim, ſe efferat in adoleſcence foxcunditas : nam 


: tis; ſicut in vitibus revocantur ea, quæ ſeſe nimium 
| profuderunt, quam, fi nihil valet materies, nova far- 
menta cultura excitantur: ita volo eſſe in adoleſcente 
unde aliquid amputem. Non enim poteſt in eo eſſe 


ſuccus diuturnus, quod nimis celeriter eſt maturitatem 
aſſecutum. De Orat. lib. ii. up; 21. 


would 
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would thus exhibit ; otherwiſe it is impos- 
ſible he ſhould delineate the tranſcript of 


them upon canvas. The Imagination muſt | 
guide the hand in the deſign and execution 
of the whole. A Painter therefore of true . 
Genius, having his fancy ſtrongly impreſſed | 


and wholly occupied by the molt lively con- 


ceptions of the objects of which he intends 
to expreſs the reſemblance, has immediate 
recourſe to his pencil, and attempts, by the 
dexterous uſe of colours, to ſketch out ö 


thoſe peil fect and living figures which ex- 


iſt in his own mind. He will be fre- 
_ quently obſerved to employ his talents 1 in 
this manner; and the eminence and extent 
of his Genius 18 indicated by the degree of . 


8 his ſucceſs. 


Imagination, in a confiderable degree, its 
alſo requiſite to the Muſician, who would 
become excellent in his profeſſion. He - 


: muſt be thoroughly acquainted | with the 


power of ſounds 1 in all their varicty of com- 


bination. His imagination muſt afſiſt him 


in 
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in combining ſounds, in order to conſtitute 
different ſpecies of harmony; and his expe- 
rience of the effects of various modulations, 
firſt on the ear, and, by the inſtrumentality 
of this organ on the paſſions, muſt aid his 


fancy in ſetting his compoſitions to the notes 


of mufic. By ſuch Exerciſes a muſical Ge- 
nius 18 indicated. 


A Talent or Genius for Architecture is 


diſcovered by a proper union of Imagina- 
tion and Taſte, directed to the accompliſh- 
ment of the ends of this art. The degree 
of Imagination neceſſary to a maſtery in Ar- 


chitecture, depends upon the bounds we as- 


ſign to it, and the improvements we ſup- 
poſc practicable in it. Human ingenuity 
hath as yet diſcovered only five orders in 
this art, which contain all the various 
forms of grandeur and beauty. conſiſtent 
with regularity, that have ever been in- 
vented ; and our modern artiſts have con- 
fined their ambition to the ſtudy and imi- 
tation of thoſe illuſtrious monuments of 


Genius 
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Genius left them by their predeceſſors, as 


if it were impoſlible to invent any other 


ſuperior or equal models. To invent 
new models of Architecture, would, we | 
_ confeſs, require great compaſs of Imagi- 
nation. In ſach inventions however true 


Genius delights, and by ſach it is indi- 


cated in a very high degree. To unite in 
one conſummate plan the various orders 
of ancient Architecture, requires indeed a 
| conſi iderable ſhare of Imagination ; but "| 
may be obſerved, that a refined and well 
formed Taſte 18 the principal requiſite in 
2: modern Architect; for though Fancy 
may be employed in combining the dif- . 
ferent” orders of Architecture in one ge- 
neral deſign, it is the province of Taſte 
alone to review che parts thus combined, 
and to determine the beauty and graceful- 


neſs of the whole. Setting aſide, there 


| fore, new inventions in this art, which 
can only be effected by an uncommon ev 
tent of Imagination, we may Venture to 
affirm, that the employment of Fancy... 
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and Taſte, in the manner above men- 
tioned, is a proper indication of a Ge- 
nius for Architecture, as well as neces- 
ſary to the accompliſhment of ſuch a Ge- 
nius. 


With reſpect to a Genius for Eloquence, 
its characteriſtical indications are eſſen- 
tially the ſame with thoſe which denote 4 
talent for Poetry . The ſame creative 
power, the ſame extent and force, the 
ſame impetuoſity, and fire of Imagination, 


diſtinguiſh both almoſt in an equal de- 


—— —ä———— — — 
W 


gree; with this difference only, that the 
latter 18 permitted to range with a LOOSER 
rein than is indulged to the former, which, 


Etſt enim finitimus Oratori Pocta, numeris adftric- 
| tior paulo, verborum autem licentia liberior, multis 
vero ornandi generibus ſocius ac pene par; in hoc qui- 
dem certe prope idem, nullis ut terminis circumſcribat, 
aut dehniat Jus ſuum, quo minus ei liceat eadem illa 
facultate, & copia, vagari qua velit. Cicero de Orat, 
b b. i, cap, 16, TE 1. 1 
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though it may dare to emulate the bold- 


nels and ſublimity of poe 
not allowed to sPoRT and wWANTON with 


ſuch wiLDNess and LUXURIANCE, 
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J ExNIUs, Wir, d Homovs, have 
been conſidered by many as words of 


; equivalent ſignification ; and have therefore 
been often injudiciouſly confounded toge- 
ther. Some do not perceive the difference 
betwixt them ; and others, not attending to 
it; uſe theſe expreſſions alternately and in- 
; diſcriminately. There is however a real 
difference between theſe accompliſhments ; 


and 
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/ 
and as the ſubject of this Section is neither 
incurious nor unimportant, and is, to us at 
lealt, new, we thall endeavour in the pro- 
greis or it to explain the nature, and to 
80 the eſſential and peculiar characters : 
t the avove-men ioncd qualities: we ſhall 
point out their diſtingaiſhing difference, and 
{new their mutual conne ction. 


The talents we are treating of are all the 
: offepring of Imagination, of which quality 
however they participate in very different 
degrees; as a much greater ſhare of it is 
requiſite to conſtitute true Genius, than is 
neceſſary to conſtitute either of the other 
endowments. Our preſent inquiry obliges 
us to anticipate a little what will after- 
wards b: more fully diſcuſſed, by remark- 
ing, that G enius 18 characteriſed by a co- 
= pious and plaſtic, as well as a vivid and ex- 
tenſixe Imagination; by which means it 
18 equally quali hd. to invent and create, : 
or to Conceive and deſeribe in the moſt ED, 
lively manner the objects it contemplates. | 


Such 
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Such is the nature, and ſuch are the eſſen- 
tial characters of Genius. On the other 


hand, Wit and Humour neither invent 
nor create; they neither poſſeſs the vigour, 
the compaſs, nor the plaſtic power of the 


other quality. Their proper province is to 
aſſemble with alertneſs thoſe ſentiments and 
images, which may excite pleaſantry or ri- 
cdlicule. Hence vivacity And quickneſs of 


imagination form their peculiar characters. 
In fact, the accompliſhments of Wit and 
Humour, which are ſo much the objects of 
applauſe and envy, are derived from this vi- 
vacity of Fancy, united with an exquiſite 
ſenſe of Ridicule. As a proof of this, we 


need only to obſerve, that they are generally : 
employed i in painting the ridiculous in cha- 


rafters and in manners; and thoſe flaſhes 
of wit, and ſtrokes of humour, we ſo much 
admire, are by no means the effects of " 9 
creative Imagination, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of true Genius; but of a quick- _ 
neſs and readineſs of fancy in aſſembling 
- ſuch ideas as lie latent in the mind, till the 


combining 
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combining power of aſſociation, with the 
aſſiſtance of the retentive faculty, calls them 
forth, by the ſuggeſtion of ſome diſtant, 
perhaps but correipundiag circumſtance. 
This ſeems to be no improbable theory of 
Wit and Humour ; which, though akin to 
each other, and produced by the ſame cauſes, 


are however diſtinct qualities, and may exiſt 
| . 


The Wr iS the moſt ſhining, the lat- 
ter the moſt pleaſing and the moſt uſeful | 
quality. Wit diſcovers itſelf in ſmart re- 
partees, in ingenious conceits, in fanciful 
alluſions, and in br illiant ſentiments. Hu- 
mour, on the other hand, manifeſts itſelf in 
| ludicrous r epreſentations, in maſter ly ſtrokes 
- Of manners and character, in ſhrewd obſer- 
| vations, and in facetious ar gumentation and 
narrative. This quality may be divided in- 
to two kinds; J into that which 15 diſplayed 
in the repreſentation of characters, and may 
be denominated humour of character; and 
into that which ! 18 diſplay ed in compoſition, N 
„„ ED 
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and may be called humour in writing. The 


firſt conſiſts in the art of marking the fol- 


lies, the foibles, or the oddities of the cha- 


rater exhibited ſo ſtrongly, and expoſing 


them in ſuch a ludicrous light, as to excite 
pleaſantry and laughter. Sometimes the 


character may be ſo amiable, that its little 
peculiarities, inſtead of leſſening our eſteem 
or affection, increaſe the former, and con- 
ciliate the latter; provided however, thoſe 
peculiarit ities are innocent in themſelves, and - 
indicate or imply genuine excellence. -Of-- 
this kind 1 is the character of Sir RockR DE 

CovxklEx, drawn wit 
humour, and by the hap eſt effort of Av- 


he moſt exquiſite 


DISON 8 delicate peocil. 


Humour in WRITING conſiſts either of 


random ſtrokes of RIDICULE and FACE- 
*: 'TIOUSNESS, occaſionally thrown out, as ſub- 
jects of DROLLERY and PLEASANTRY happen 5 
to occur; or of a vein of IRONY and DELI- 
CATE. SATIRE, purpoſely diſplayed on a2 
| particular ſubject. | naps PopE' 8 Rape of 


the 
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the Lock is the moſt refined piece of HUMOR 
in this kind, which any age can boaſt. 


There remains indeed another ſpecies of 


Wit and Humour (for it participates of, or 


at leaſt pretends to both) of the loweſt ſort | 


however, but deſerving ſome. attention; 


that which conſiſts of puns, quibbles, and 
the petulant ſallies of a rambling and un- 


diſciplined fancy ; and which 1s ſometimes 
_ diſplayed in converſation. This ſpecies of f it is 


not only gener ally oftentat' '0us, but ſuperficial. 
It flaſhes for a little while, and then expires. ; 

It ruſhes on with precipitation, and, like a 
ſhallow ſtream, makes a great noiſe ; but 


the rivulet ſoon dries up, and betrays the 


82 of the ſource from which it 
flowed The converſation-wits reſemble 
thoſe perfons, whole ideas paſs through their 
minds in too quick ſucceſſion to be diſtinct; 
but Who, nevertheleſs, being endued with 4 
natural volubility of expreſſion, acquit them- 
ſelves to admiration in company ; „ while : 
one is at a loſs to find either ſenſe or gram- 
"Mar: in their compoſitions. T Q become 8 
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man of true Wit and Humour, it is neceflary 
to think; a piece of drudgery which the 


Gentlemen we are ſpeaking of are too lively 
to undergo. 5 


But to return: it appears that War and 
Huroux, though nearly ALLIED to true 
Genius, being the offspring of the ſame pa- 
5 rent, are however of a diſtinct nature; ſince 
the former are pr oduced by the efforts of a 
RAMBLING and SPORTIVE Fancy, the latter 
proceeds from the copious effuſions of a 
- plaſtic Imagination. Hence it will follow, 
that every man of GREAT WIT will not be 
a GREAT Gex1vs, nor will every man of 
| GREAT Gexrvs be a GREAT WIT. Theſe | 


qualities do not always exiſt together. 


Thus SWIFT was not a Gents, at leaſt of 
"8 very EXALTED kind *, in the ſenſe in 
1 5 which 


| * 1 4 of the Dean 8 ma e SPEND 
rers may be offended with a declaration which excludes. 
his pretenſions to any extraoreinary Ecgree o: Genius. 


But 
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which we have conſidered it, nor OssiaN a 


Wit. 


To this perhaps it will be replied, 


that the Muſe of the latter had caught the 
complexion of his own temper, which was 


a melancholy one, partly derived from hi 


natural conſtitution, and partly occaſioned N 
the misfortunes of his family; and that his 


ſubjects, being of the mournful kind, could 
not admit of the ſprightly graces of WIr 


and Ho MOUR. 


But let it be obſerved, that 


But let them reſſech on what ſuch pretenſions are found- 


el, IT can recollect no periormance of the Doctor's, 
which can juſtly denominate him a man of great Ge- 
nius, exce pring his Gulliver and his Tale of a Tub; in 


which, it muſt 


vention and 1 untour 


t be confe fied, 


he hath united both In- 


. and therefore we allow him to 


have poſſeſſed a degree of Genius, proportionable to the 
degree of Invention difcove: ed in the above mentioned 
In that bind of wit and humour which 
he attempted, though not the moſt delicate, he unqueſ- 


performances, 


tionably excelled all mankind. 


In the ſcale of Genius, 


| however, we muſt affion him an inferior flation ; ſince 
his Mule ſcarce eve. rifes to the revion of the Sublime, 8 


lch is the proper 0 here of a « ore: at Genius; but, on 


the contrary, delights to wallow in che offal and nafti- 


wes of a ſty c or 4 


: Kennel, 
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the mclancholy turn of his mind, which ir- 


reſiſtibly determined him to the choice of 


mournful ſubjects, is a ſufficient proof that 
theſe were not only moſt ſuited to his Ge- 


nius; but that thoſe of a ſolemn, awful, 
and pathetic nature, if we include the wild 


and pictureſque, as ſubſervient to the others, 


were the only ſubjects in which he was qua- 


lified to excel. The lighter ornaments of 


Wir would have be een unſuitable to the 


ſublimity of his Genius, and the penſive turn 


of his mind. We do not intend to inſi- 
nuate, that Genius and Wit in the higheſt 


degree are! in general incompatible. They 


were united in SHAK ESPEAR almoſt in an 
equal meaſure ; and YouNG hath given a 


ſpecimen of the former in his Night T beughts, 


and of the latter in his Univerſal Paſſicr ; and 
in him they were both united together in a 
degree of perfection that has not been equal- 
ed, ſince the era of the great Poet laſt men- 
tioned. We only mean to aſſert, that the 
one may exiſt without the other, which we 
think hath been proved in the caſe of Os- 
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STAN in particular; though we ſhall readily 
allow, that the ſimplicity of manners which 
prevailed in the times of the CALEDONIAN 
Bard, a ſimplicity that was very unfavoura- 
ble to the diſplay of WIr and Humour, 
joined to the melancholy turn of his own 
temper, heightened by his afflictions, might 
have greatly contr ibuted to ſuppreſs the ta- 
tents of which we are ſpeaking, ſuppoſing 
him to have been poſſeſſed of them. We 
ſhall only add, that there is one caſe in 
which Wit and Humour may claim the de- 
nomination of Genius; and that is, when 
they are accompanied with a rich fund of 8 
invention, as in the Nabe of the Lock; 
which, though the machinery of the oylphs 
is not the mere creation of the Poct's fancy, 
yet the particular nature and employment 
of thoſe wonderful aerial beings is altoge- 
ther his own fiction. In this incomparable 


heroicomical poem, Poys has inconteſtibly 3 5 


eſtabliſhed his character both as a man of -: 
Genius and Wit. It onght however to be 
remembered, that we allow his title to the 

5 E 4 . firſt 
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firſt of theſe denominations, not at all upon 


account of the vein of delicate and refined 
ſatire which runs through the whole poem, 
for Wir and Humor could have produced 
this; but upon account of that ingenious 
INVENTION, and that PICTURESQUE DE- 
sckir rio, fo remarkable in it, which thoſe 
qualities of themlelves could never have 
produced. 


Upon the whole: from the view we have : 


taken of the nature and characters of GR- 
NIUS, Wir, and HumovuR, it appears evi- 
dent, that as theſe qualities are in their na- 
ture different from each other, and are 
marked by certain peculiar and diſtinguith- 
ing char acters; ſo they have different ſpheres 
of exerciſe afligned them, in which alone 
they can diſplay their proper powers to ad- 
. vantage. We may therefore with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon infer, that the connec- 
tion of the above- mentioned talents is only i 
partial and caſual, not univerſal and neceſ- 
ſary. This hath in part been already evinced 


and 
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and exemplified by particular inſtances ; 


irom which it appears, that thoſe talents 
have been ſometimes united, and ſome- 
times disjoined in different perſons. As we 
do not remember to have ſeer this acciden- 


tal connection, where a neceſſary one * 


firſt view might be expected, accounted for, 
we ſhall conclude the preſent Section with 
ROT to aſſign the reaſons of it. 


That Genius, Wit, and Humour, do f in 


common participate of Imagination, we 


have already acknowledged. This partici- 
X pation indeed forms a NAT URAL, but not a 
NECESSARY connection betwixt thoſe qua- 
ties. The Mops (if we may ſo expreſs it) 


and DEGREES of this Imagination are fo 


different, and the tempers of men, on which 
the exertion of the above mentioned quali- 
tics greatly depends, are likewiſe ſo various, 


that a real union becomes mer ely FORTUI- 
th Tous. In order to make this ſtill more evi- 


dent, as well as farther to account for it, 
let us recollect the peculiar olfice of Grvius, 


com- 
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compared with that of WIr and Humour. 


The proper office of the former is to 1x- 


vrN incidents or characters, to CREATE 
new and uncommon ſcenery, and to de- 
ſcribe every object it contemplates, in the 


moſt ſtriking manner, and with the moſt 
pictureſque circumſtances : that of the latter 
is to repreſent MEN, MANNERS and THINGS, | 


in ſuch a ludicrous light, as to excite PLEA= 
sax Rv, and provoke R1SIBILITY. Hence 
we conclude, that a vigor ous, extenſive, and 
PLASTIC Imagination, is the principal qua- 


lification of the one, and a quick and lively 


Fancy the diſtinguiſhing char acteriſtic of 
the other. Theſe qualities do not appear 
to be connected in any great degree; for 
55 what conſiderable connection is there be- 
twixt a celerity in aſſembling SIMILAR ideas, 
together with a lively perception of i 


MILARITY, and the power of inventing * 


variety of ſurpriſing SCENES and INCIDENTS, 
conceived with the utmoſt | ftrength and 

compals of Imagination ? It ſhould even 
ſeem that on ſome occaſions an extraordi- 


nary 
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nary vivacity of Fancy, which includes a 


certain degree of volatility, occaſioning the 
mind to ſtart as it were from one object to 


another, without allowing it time to con- 


ceive any of them diſtinctly, might be pre- 
judicial to that vivid conception, and that | 


extenſive. combination of ideas which 1 in- 


dicate and characteriſe true Genius. In 


this caſe, the mind, hurried with precipi- 
tancy from one theme to ancther, though it 


may catch a glimpſe, yet rarely obtains a 


fall view of the object it defires to contem- 


plate. This ſeems to be the principal rea- 
ſon why Gux1vs, whoſe ideas are VIVID and 
COMPREHENSIVE, is not always united with 
Wir, whoſe conceptions. are QUICK and 


W IVELY, but frequently SUPERFICIAL. 


After all, 1 am ſenſible that the poſition 8 
laid down above, will to many per lons ap- 
pear extremely problematical ; and that ſe- 
veral of thoſe who can perceive. the differ- 

- ence betwixt Gex1vs and Wir, will till be : 

opinion, that theſe qualities, however 

diſtinet 
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diſtin& from each other, are nevertheleſs in- 


diſſolubly connected. After having reflected 


a good deal upon the ſubject, the ſentiments 
I have now delivered are the reſult of that 
reflection; which ſentiments I have endea- 


voured to confirm by examples, more of 


which I could have added, had it appeared 
to be neceſſary. The truth is, the obſerving. 
; that Grxius and Wir have to all appear- 
ance been ſeparately poſſeſſed by different 
perſons, led me firſt to ſuſpect that their 
union was caſual. Proceeding upon this 
principle, I have attempted to aſſign the rea- 
fons of it, which I have deduced from the 
different natures of thoſe qualities themſelves. 
Perhaps indeed the examples may appear 
more convincing than the arguments. Ican 
conceive indeed but one other objection to 
the former, beſides what has been alrcady ſug- 


geſted, which 1 is, that men of Genius, con- 7 


ſcious of poſſeſſing ſuperior talents, are not 
very ambitious of acquiring the reputation 
which ariſes from WIr. But I cannot think 
| that thus anſwer intirely ſolves the difficulty, 


op 
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ſuppoſing the union of the above- mentioned 
qualities really neceſſary; for the reputa- 


tion acquired by the diſplay of Wit, how- 
ever inferior this talent may in fact be, is 
often ſuper] jor to that which is acquired by 
the diſplay of Genius; and we may conclude 


in general, that moſt of thoſe who are poi- 
ſeſſed of it, will be deſirous of being diſtin- 


guiſhed upon that account; and conſeq uent- 


ly, where it does not diſplay itſelf, that it 


does not probably in any great degree exiſt. 


It is neceſſary to remark, in order to pre- 
vent any miſtake of my meaning, that While 
1 endeavoured to prove that Genius and Wit 
are not neceſſarily connected, 1 had chiefly 
in my ey? that ſpecies of Wit which! is the 
ſudden effuſion of a lively fancy, and which 
= 8 poured forth in converſation with a ſar- 
priſing readineſs and exubcrance, That real : 
Genius fr equently exiſts witho ut this kind of 
ö am fully convinced by many examples, 


which, as the Reader may eafily recolleCt 


| them, I ſhall not here enum: rate. 8 kind 


of Wit and Humour howeer, Which is diſ- 
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covered in compoſition, and which being 5 


more the effect of thought, is commonly 


more juſt and ſolid, though often leſs bril- 
liant, Genius will not ſo eaſily reſign its 
claim to. Indeed, to declare my own opi- 
nion upon a doubtful point, where examples 
contradict each other, it appears to me moſt 
_ probable, that true Genius is, we do not 
ſay, univerſally and neceſſarily, connected 
with it; but that it rarely exiſts without this 


kind of Wit; though its exertion may, by 


various cauſes, in a great meaſure be ſup- 
preſſed. When theſe qualities are united 
together, they mutually aſſiſt and improve 

each other; Genius derives vivacirv from 

1 Wir, and Wir derives JUSTNESS | and rx- 
TFNT of COMPREHENSION from GEX Ius. 


"LECTION. 
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SECTION IV. 
OF-T = 


MUTUAL INFLUENCE 


4 MAGI age on TAS 33 3 


AN v OF 
ras TE on IMAGINATI ON: 
co NEIDERED A I 
INGREDIENTS in the CC MEFOS3TVTION 
„ 


. 


Genius | 


E have already conſidered Inact- 

NATION and TasTE as two inate- 

| rial ingredients in the compoſition of Gr- 
xius. The former we have prove ed to be 
the moſt eſſential ingredient, without which 
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| Genius cannot exiſt; and that the latter I 


indiſpenſibly neceſſak render its pr oduc 
tions FLEG ANT and c CORRECT. 


— 


We are now to ſhew the influence of 


theſe qualities on each other, and how they 
contribute by their mutual influence to the 
improvement and conſummation of Genius. 
Before we proceed to this diſquiſition, it 


will be proper to recur to the definition of 


TasrT E, given in a preceding ſection, which, 
for the ſake of preciſion, we ſhall here re- 
g peat. 0 TasTE 1 is that internal ſenſe, which, 5 
by its own exquiſitely nice perception, with- 
ont the aſſiſtance of the reaſoning faculty, 
diſtinguiſhes and determines the various 2 
qualities of the objects ſubmitted to its cog- 
niſance, pronouncing them, by! its own ar- 


bitrary verdict, to be grand or mean, beau- 


tiful or ugly, decent or ridiculous.” The 
ſimple principles of Taſte are found in every 
1 5 man, but the degrees in which they exiſt, | 
are as various as can well be imagined: : in 
: ſome per! ſons they are weak and rude ; in 


others, 
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others, they are vigorous and refined. The 
external organs of ſenſe, which are the ori- 
ginal and fundamental principles of Taſte, 
are indeed nearly the ſame in every one who 
poſſeſles in the moſt ordinary degree the eſ- 
ſential and conſtituent parts of the human 
frame; but tlie ideas which are excited in 
the minds of ſome perſons: by the influence 
of outward objects on the ſenſes, or by the 
power of reflection, are very different from 
thoſe excited in the minds of others. Thus 
two perions, the one endued with a juſt 
and elegant taſte, the other almoſt deſti- 
tute of this quality, contemplating a mag- 
niſicent and well-pr oportioned building, that 
of St Peter” s, for inſtance, at Rome, will be 
affected in the molt different manner and 
degree imaginable. The latter, looking a- 
round him with ignor ant and inſipid cu- 
rioſity, caſts his eye on the altar and de- 
corations of the church, Which captivate 
His attention, and pleaſe his rude fancy, 
merely by their novelty and ſplendor; 3 


while he ſtares at the magnificence of the 
5 edifice : 


— — ——— 
—— * 


- - — & 0.2. 2, — —— — — — — — 


produce of to tertile 2 ſnot ; 


are convcycd, is 


5 perfect in both; 
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edifice with a fooliſſi face of wonder. The 
former, ſurveying all the fabric together, 
is ſtruck with admi ration of the exact ſym- 


metry, and majettic grandeur of the whole. 


-Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe both to be pre- 
ſented, at the ſame time, with the proſpect 
of a rich, beautiful, 


and diverſified land- 
ſcape, conſiſting of woods and vallies, of 
rocks and mountains, of caſcades and ri- 
vers, of groves and gardens, blended toge- 


ther in ſweet rural confuſion; this inchant- 


ing ſcene would be contemplated by the 
one with indifference, or at leaſt with very 
little emotion of pleaſure, his thoughts be- 
ing | chiefly employed in computing the - 


While the 
view of ſuch a group of delightful ob- 


jects would throw thc other into Tropture; 
It is natural to aſx, whence ariſes this 
amazing difference in their ſenſations ? The 


outward organ, by which theſe ſenſations 
ſuppoſed to be re 
but the internal fecling 
18 extremely different. This GifFerence 


muſt 
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miu certainly proceed from the transform- 


ung power of Imagination, whoſe rays illu- 


minate the objects we contemplate ; and 


which, without the luſtre ſhed on them by 


this faculty, would appear unornamented 


| and undi! tinguiſhed. 


The REFINEMENT | and SENSIBILITY. of 


Taſte like wiſe, as well as the pleaſures it 


18 calculated to afford, are 2 all der rived f.om 


the influence of Imagination over this m- 
ternal ſenle. By the wmag'e cal Powe: of 
2 Fancy Commu nicated to it, it is quali ed 
0 diſcern the beauties of nature, and the 


ingenious productions of art, and to feel 


an exquiſitely pleaſing ſ-nation from the 
lurvey of them. eee dwells unon 
an agrecable 2 ect With dcligi at, alla 1K 
in the molt. beautiful colours, and attri- 
butes to it a thouſand char ms; every re- 
peated view of it increaſes theſe charms - 


and the Imagination, en raptured with the 55 
contemplation of them, becomes en ꝛamoured 
of its own creation. Talle, catching the 


F. TT... 
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contagion from Faney; contemplates. the 
favourite object with equal tranſport, by 
which means it acquires and improves its 
ſenſibility : it becomes more ſuſceptible of 
pleaſure, and more exquiſitely acute in its 
| ſenſations. Such is the influence of Imagi- 
nation on Taſte, and ſuch are the advan- 
tages which the latter derives from the 
former. 


As true Taſte is founded on Imagina- 
tion, to which it owes. all its refinement. 
and elegance; 1o a falſe and depraved 
Taſte is often derived from the ſame 
_ cauſe. Fancy, if not regulated by the 
dictates of impartial Judgment, is apt to 
miſlead the mind, and to throw glaring 
i colours on objects that poſſeſs no intrin- 
ſic excellence. By this means it happens, 
that though the principles of a juſt Taſte 
are implanted in the mind of every man 
of Genius, yet, by a neglect of proper 


cultivation, or too great an indulgence ” OR. 


the extravagant ramblings of Fancy, thoſe 
principle. | 
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principles are vitiated, and Taſte becomes 


ſometimes INCORRECT, and ſometimes Ix- 


DELICATE +. he : only method left in 


ſuch a caſe, is to compare the ſenſations of 


Taſte with the objects that produced them, 
and to correct the errors of this ſenſe by an 
appeal to the dictates of Reaſon, in the 
points where 1ts authority is legitimate; by 
which means Taite may attain jusrxxss 
and ACCURACY, as by the former exerciſe 
it may acquire SENSIBILITY and REFINE= 
MENT, in thoſe minds where its princi- 


ples are implanted in any conſiderable de- 
gree. 


+ Let it not be imputed to faſtidious, much leſs to 
malevolent criticiſm, if, in order to exempiil y the above 
remarks, we preſume to ublcrve, that in a work of real 5 

| Genius, and in which the moſt ſublime ſpirit of Poetry 


predominates, we mean the Night Thoughts of Dr 
Tours, we meet with ſeveral inſtances of falſ2 taſte, 


in his ant! itheſes and conceits, which, in a great mea- 
1 ſure, debaſe the grandeur of tome very. noble ſen - : 
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Having thus pointed out the influence 


of Imagination on Taſte, let us now con- 
fider the influence of Taſte on Imagina- 
tion. 


As TASTE detives all its SENSIB!LITY and 
2FFINEMENT from the prevalence of IMa- 
GINATION, ſo IMAGINATION owes, in a 


great meaſure, its JUSTNES3 and AccuRACY 


to the CORRECT PRECISION of a well regu- 
lated Tasrr. The excurſions of Fancy, 8 
und; rected by Judgment or Taſte, are al- 


ways extravagant; and if we ſhould ſuppoſe 


a compoſition to be conceived and executed 
by the firſt mentioned faculty alone, it 


would be an unintelligibl e rhapſody, a mere 


maſs of confuſion, compounded of a num- 


ber of heterogeneous and diſcordant parts. 


Though Imagination has by far the greateſt 


thare of merit in the pr oductions of Genius, 


vet, in one view, it may be conſidered as 
acting a ſubordinate part, as exerting its 
encrgy under the prudent reſtrictions of 
Judgment, and the chaſtening animadver- 


ſions 


— — — — ———— 9 — 
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ſions of Taſte. In fact, the proper oftice of 
Fancy is only to collect the materials of 
compoſition ; but, as 4 heap of ſtones, 
thrown together without art or deſign, can 
never make a regular and well proportioned 
building ; ſo the effuſions of Fancy, without 
the ſuper intending and directing powers 
| above-mentioned, can never produce a mas- 
terly compoſition in Science or in Art. Judg- 
ment therefore muſt arrange in their pro- 
per order the materials which Imagination 
has collected; and it is the office of Taſte 
to beſtow thoſe diſtinguiſhing graces, which =, 
may give DIGNITY and ELEGANCE to the 
ſcveral parts, as well as EXCELLENCE and 
| ACCURACY to the whole. Such is the pro- 
vince of Taite, and ſuch 1 its INFLUENCE on 
works of Imagination. 


From the ſurvey we have taken of the 
MUTUAL INFLUENCE of theſe different fa-' 
5 cultics, it appears, that they aye equ. ally in- = 
debied 10 cach other ; and that it, on tlie 
onc hand, Imagination beſtov: 5 SENSIEILITY 
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and REFINEMENT on Taſte, ſo on the other, 

Taſte imparts jusTNxss and PRECISION to 
Imagination ; while Genius is conſummated 
by the proper union of both theſe faculties 
with that of Judgment, and derives from 


their combined efficacy all its energy, accu 5 
„ and elegance. 5 


SBEETION 
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SECTION v. 


OF THE 


DIFFERENT DEGREES 


VARIOUS MODES of EXERTION. 


Some oerfons poſſeſs ſuch force and com- 
paſs of Imagination, as to be able by the 
1 power of this faculty to conceive and pie- 
ſent to their own minds, in one diſtin& 
| view, all the numerous and moſt cutant * 


| lations of the objects on Which they em ploy 


it; 


E N I U S is a ge” of extenſive and 

various ſignification. The ſpheres of 

its exerciſe, and the degrees of its excrtion, 
are very different. 
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it; by which means they are qualified to 
make great improvements and diſcoveries in 
the arts and ſciences. The mind in this 
caſe has recourſe to and relies on its own 
fund. Conſcious of its native ener gy, it de- 


lights to expand its faculties by the moſt vi- 
gorous exertion, Ranging through the un- 


bounded: regions of nature and of art, it 


explores unbeaten tracks of thought, catches 
-M glimpſe of ſome objects which he far be- 
| yond the ſphere of ordinary obſervation, 
and obtains a full and diſtinct view of ; 
others. 


We may farther obſerve, has Genius 
may, in a very conſiderable though much 
leſs proportion, be diſplayed 1 in the illuſtra- 
tion of thoſe truths, or the imitation of thoſe | 
models, which it was incapable originally to 

diſcover or invent. To comprehend and ex- 
| plain the one, or to expreſs a juſt reſem 


blance of the other, ſuppoſes and requires | 


no contemptible degree of Genius! in the Au- 
thor or * Artiſt who ſucceeds i in che attempt. 
Thus 
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Thus we 6 allow Macl Au 7RIN, who laws ex- 


plained the Principles of NzwToN's Philoſo- 


phy, and STRANGE, Who has copied the 
Cartoc ns of Rarnagt, to have bee both 


-of them men of Genius in the; iT reſpective 


Profeſſions, though not men of original Ge- 


nius; for the former did not poſſeſs that 
COMPASS of IMAGINATION, and that DEPTH | 


Of DISCERNMENT, which were neceſſary to 


5 diſcover the doctrines of the Newtonian Sy. 
tem; nor the latter that FERTILITY and 


FORCE of Imagination, that were requiſite 


to invent the deſign, and expreſs the dignity, 


grace and energy, diſp! 'ayed] in the ORIGINALS 


of the Tralicn Painter. 


A certain degrce of Genius is likewiſe ma- 


mſeſted in the more exquiſite productions 


of the mechanic al arts. To conſtitute an 


excellent Watchmake or even Carpenter, 5 
; lome ſhare of this ey] 18 requiſite. In 
- moſt of the Arts indeed, of which we are 
ſpeaking, Induſtry, it muſt be granted, will 
in a great meaſure ſupply the place of Ge- 


nius; 
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Y A nius; and dexterity of performance may be 
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1 | acquired by habit and ſedulous application: 

r yet in others of a more elegant kind, theſe 
| | | | will by no means altogether ſuperſede } 1ts uſe 
| | i , and exerciſe ; ſince it can alone beſtow thoſe 
| "1 finiſhing touches that bring credit and repu- 
| il. | tation to the workman. Every ingenious 
| Mi aartiſt, who would execute his piece with 


uncommon nicety and neatneſs, muſt really 


. — 
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1 work from his imagination. The model of 
N | | | | 
1! |) the piece muſt exiſt in his own mind. There 
| F 5 Wn. | 


We | fore the more vivid and perfect his ideas 
Wen.” | „ of this, the more exquiſite and complete 
wu be the hn 


FRE: In ſome of the mechanical, and in all the 
if. _ !iberal Arts, it is not only neceſſary that ar- 
BE. tiſts hould poſſes a certain ſhare of Imagi- 
_- nation, in order to attain excellence in their 
—_ different profeſii ions; but that ſhare of which : 
==. they are poſſeſſed, muſt principally turn 
upon one particular object. It is this BIAs 
of the mind to one individual art rather 


| than another, which both indicates and 
_ = 55 con- | 
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conſtitutes what we commonly call a GR- 


x1vs for it. This BIAs appears in ſome 


perſons very early, and very remarkably; 


and when it does ſo, it ought doubtleſs to 
be regarded as the ſovereign decrec of Na- 
ture, marking out the ſtation and deſtiny of 


her children. 


It cannot be denied, that a great degree 


of Genius is diſcovered in the invention of 
mechanical arts, eſpecially if they are by the 
firſt efforts⸗ advanced to any conſiderable 
perfection; for invention of every kind is a 
ſignal proof of Genius. The firſt | inventer 
of a Watch, an Orrery, or even a common 


Mill, however ſimple it may now appear in 


ts machinery and ſtructure, was unqueſ- 


tionably a man of an extraordinary mecha- 
nical Genius. The improvement of theſe 


inventions 18 likewiſe a ccrtain criterion of a 


Genius for them; the degree of which talent 
18 always juſtly rated in proportion tot 
improvements made by it, couſider.d in con- 


nection with the art in which they are mace. 
5 — We 
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We ſhall not here inquire into the com- 
parative utility and importance of the ſeve- 
ral Arts, whether liberal or mechanical, in 
order to determine the particular degree of 
8 Genius requiſite to an excellence 1 in each of 
them. Let it ſuffice to obſerve in general, 
that as in the former Imagination hath a 
wider range, ſo a greater degree of Genius 
may be diſplayed | in theſe chan! in the other. 
Hence we infer their ſuperior dignity, the" 
> perhaps not their ſuperior utility. In the 
latter indeed, Imagination is ver y intenſely 
exerciſed; but it is more confined i in its oPe- 
7 ration: : inſtcad of rambling from one theme 
do another, it dwells on a ſingle object, till 
it has contemplated it fully and at leiſure; 
ww hereas: in the others, it forms a leſs parti- 
cular, but more comprehenſive view of the 
; objects ſubmitted to its cognilance : : it ta! kes 
chem in at one glance, though it does not 
mark their features fo nunutely. A large 
compaſs of Imagination therefore is requi 
ſite to conſtitute excellence in the one, and 
I greater compreſf on of this faculty (if we 


may 
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may uſe the term) to produce eminence in 


the other. 


Genius likes: when left to follow! its 


own pontancous impulſe, appears in a great 
variety of forms as well as of degrees. Its 
modes of exertion are very different. Some- 


times it leads to philoſophical ſpeculations, 


and animates the ardor of the Philoſopher 
in his experiments and reſearches, in his in- 
veſtigation of cauſes and effects, of the order 
of Providence, and the conſtitution of the 


human mind; and while it points out the 


objects to which he ſhould direct his ſtudic-, = 
it adapts the mental powers to the purſuit, 
and qualifies them for the attainment of 


5 thoſe objects ; by communicating that for ce 


f of imagination, and that depth of qiſc rn 
ment which are neceſſary to his ſucceſ: : 
55 other times, indulging its own native 


bent, it ſtrikes out a path f for 2h through. 


the wild romantic regions 0: 3 ans: 
Fable ; „ and from the infinite variety Gf ob- 
jects pi efented to it in thoſe Acids of fiction, 
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ſelects ſuch as are moſt adapted to its nature 
and powers. Sometimes Genius, ſtill fol- 


lowing its own peculiar bias, ſketches out, 
with a happy fertility of invention, the de- 
ſigns of the Painter, and imparts dignity, 


elegance and expreſſion to the ſeveral figures 
of his piece. Sometimes it appears to great 


advantage in the graceful elocution, the im- 
petuous ardor, and the impaſſioned ſenti- 


ments of the Orator. Sometimes it diſplays 


its power in the combination of muſical 
8 ſounds. Sometimes it diſcovers itſelf in : 
uniting, by the power of a lively imagina- 
tion and exquiſite taſte, the various forms 
of elegance and magnificence in one con- 
ſummate model of Architecture. Or, laſt- 
ly, taking an humbler aim, it ſometimes un- 


tolds itſelf, not indeed with ſo much power . 
and extent, but ſill with very conſidera- 


; ble ener gy⸗ in the ; ingenious inventions arid 


exquiſite improvements of the mechanical 


Arts. So diverſified are the ſorms of Ge- 
nius, and fo various its modes of exer- 


tion. 


There 
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There are many indeed, in whom there 

are no ſtliking ſignatures of this quality diſ- 
cernible in any of its forms, who neverthe- 

leſs poſteis a conſider able ſhare of that faculty 


buy which it is chiefly conſtituted. Theſe 


| perſons, poſſeſſing the fundamental qualifi- 5 
cation of Genius, may, by the force of ap- 
; plication, 3 in ſome meaſure ſupply the want 
of that appropriated Imagination, which 
confers a talent for one particular art; but 
can never reach that degree of excellence in 
their reſpective profeſſions, which a natural 
impulſe of Genius to its correſponding ob- 
ject, directed with prudence, and aided by 
proper culture, 1s calculated to attain. In 
others, however, the particular indications 
and EVOLUTIONS of Genius (to uſe a mili- 
tary phraſe) are very remarkable. By at- 
tending careſully to theſe SYMPTOMS. (if we 
may alſo adopt a phyſical term) by marking 
and encouraging their progreſs, Arts and 


Sciences may be carried to the higheſt „ 


gree of perfection, to which human Genius 5 


is capable of advancing them. 
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SECTION L 


r HAT DEGR EE OF 


GE = 


R 


WHICH Is PROPERLY DENOMINATED 


i TK 


E have in the preceding part of this 
Eſſay treated of Genius in general, 
and ans pointed out its objects, ingredients 
and effects, as well as ſuggeſted its various 
modes of exertion. We ſhall now procced 
| a ſtep higher, and conſider that degree of 
Genius, which, upon account of its ſupe- 
rior excellence, deſerves the name of OR1G1- 
” NAL. ; The obſervations we have hitherto 5 
made on Genius indiſcriminately, were only 
intended as an Introduction to the remarks 
#4 
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we propole to make in this book on the 
ſubject of original Genius; to explain the 
nature, properties, and effects of which, is 
the principal deſign of this Eflay. 


It may be proper to ions that by the 
word ORIGINAL, when applied to Genius, 
wie mean that NaT1ive and RADICAL Power 
which the mind poſſeſſes, of diſcovering 
ſomerhing NEW and UNCOMMON=in every 
ſubject on which it employs. its faculties. ; 
This power appears in various forms, and 
operates with various energy, according to 


its peculiar modification, and the particular . 


degree in which it is beſtowed. Thus it as- 
sumes, as we have ſeen, a different form, 
and appears likewiſe in a different degree 
in the mind of the Philoſopher, from what 
it doth in that of the Poet or Painter. It 
1s not our preſent buſineſs to inquire what 


are the pr oportions and modifications of | 


fancy neceſſary to conſtitute a Genius for 
particular arts or ſciences, as diſtinguiſhed 
| from each other, ſince this would be an an- 


ticipation - 
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ticipation of what i is intended to be the ſub- 


ject of ſome following Sections. In this we 


conſider ORIGINAL GENIUS as A GENERAL 


talent, which may be exerted in any pro- 


feſſion, in order to obſerve how happily it is 


calculated to attain the objects it has in 
view. We ſhall only farther previouſly re- 


3 


mark, that the word OkiGIxAL, conſidered 


in connection with Genius, indicates the 


DEGREE, not the KIND of this accompliſh- | 
ment, and that it always denotes | its higheſt f 


Philoſophers have diſtinguiſhed two ge- 
neral ſources of our ideas, from which we 


draw all our knowledge, SENSATION and 


© REFLECTION. Very different ideas however 
= excited in the minds of ſome, from thoſe 
excited in the minds of others, even by the 

5 firſt of theſe, which may be ſaid to be the 

: original fountain of our knowledge, though | 


i, the ideas produced by it are conveyed by 


organs common to human nature; and ſtill 


more different ideas are excited in tlie minds 
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of different perſons by the other faculty, 
that of REFLECTION. Some perſons indecd 
have few ideas except ſuch as are derived 

from ſenſation ; they ſeldom ruminate upon, 
revolve, and compare the 1 impreſſions made 


upon their minds, unleſs at the time they 
are made, or while they are recent in their 


remembrance: hence they become incapa- 


ble of tracing thoſe relations and analo- 
gies which exiſt in na ature, but Which can 
only be traced by men of a comprehenſive 
Imagination and penetrating Judgment. 5 
Others, endued with theſe qualities, are 
rendered thereby capable of aſſociating and 
disjoining, of comparing and transforming 
their ideas in ſuch a manner, as to Per- 
ccive almoſt all their poſſible relations; by 8 


which means they are qualified to diſco- 
the latent truths of ſcience, and to 


produce the nobleſt monuments of human 


ingenuity in the ſeveral arts. In other 


words, they by theſe means become origi- 


nal Geniuſes in that particular art o 
ſcience, to which they have received. the 


_ moſt 5 
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moſt remarkable bias from the hand of WS 
Nature. - 


OR1GINAL GexNIvs is diſtinguiſhed from 1 
every other degree of this quality, — 1 
vivid and a more comprehenſive ͤ— 8 5 1 | 
tion, which enables it both to take in a ; A 1 

greater number of objects, and to conceive N 
them more diſtinctly; at the ſame time that 
it can expreſs its ideas in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, and repreſent them in the moſt ſtrik- 
ing light. It is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſuperior quickneſs, as well as juſtneſs 
and extent, of the aſlociating faculty; ſo 
that with ſar priſing readinel(s It combines at 
once every homogeneous and correſponding = 
idea, in ſuch a manner as to preſent a com- 
plete portrait of the object it attempts to de- | _— 
ſcribe. But, above all, it is diſtinguithed by C || 
an inventive and plaſtic Imagination, by 2 | 9 
| which it ſketches out a creation of its own, _ __ 4 
diſcloſes truths that were formerly unknown, „„ nl k 
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conceived. In a word, it is the peculiar 


character of original Genius to ſtrike out a 


path for itſelf whatever ſphere it attempts 
to occupy; to ſtart new ſentiments, and 
throw out new lights on every ſubject it 
treats. It delights in every ſpecies of fiction, 
and ſometimes diſcovers itſelf in the more 
ſevere inveſtigations of cauſes and effects. It 
18 diſtinguithed by the moſt uncommon, as 
well as the moſt ſurpriſing combinations of 
ideas; by the novelty, and not unfrequently 
by the ſublimity and boldneſs of its imagery | 
in ee | 


Thus much with regard to the nature -nd 


char afteriſtics of original Genius in gener al. 8 
f What we are next to conſider, is its par ticu— 


lar and ſingular efficacy i in inriching Science 
with ne diſcoveries, and the Arts with new 
inventions. and 1mproy Fements, I 


- —— 
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SECTION II. 
OF 
ORIGINAL PHILOS OPHIC 


H E empire of Genius 'S unbounded. 
All the Sciences and Arts preſent a 
= he re for its exerciſe, and afford. cope tor 
its exertion. But though it may be exerted _ 
indiſcriminately in all, it will not be exerted. 
equally in each. It will ſometimes appear 
more, ſometirncs | lels remarkably, Ou Pre- 
ſent inquiry leads us to conſider how and in 
what degrec original Genius will diſplay 
itſelf in philaſophical Science. In order 
to perceive this, it may not be improper 
to conſider tlie peculiar province of the 
Philoſopher, aud the objects he has in 
view. His province is 0 ſarvey with at- 


| tention | 
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tention the various phenomena of the na- 
tural and moral world, and, with perſpica- 
city of diſcernment, to explore their cauſes; 
proceeding in his inquiry from the know- 
ledge of effects to the inveſtigation of the 
cauſes by which they were produced. The 
objects he has, or ought to have in view, 
are, to bring into open light thoſe truths. 
that are wrapped | in the ſhades of obſcurity, 
or involved in the mazes of error, and to ap- 
ply them to the perpale of Promoting the = 
e of mankind K. 


From 


i. 


— - ef erate ' F ” . 


bes Cick RO repreſents i it as the peculiar exccllence of. 
the Socratic Pu- ufo! ty, that it had a ftrict connection 
with life and manners; and that it was employed on 

objects of the utmoti ee to human fekteitr, On 
dee 1d an Exits on virtug At d vice: 


Jo \Cratcs. primus Phitoſophiaa devocavit e clo, & in 
urbibus CulJocavit, & in domo, Cl; um tt Oduxit, & 


coevit de vita & a. oribus, e bonis e & malis quæ- 


5 rere. Tufe. Duel. lib. y. n. 18. 


He obſerves, in another part of his Works, that 
 SUCRATE3 bad diſintangled Philoſophy from abſtruſe 


ne 
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From this idea of the objects and pro- 
vince of the Philoſopher, the intelligent 


Reader will, upon a little reflection, clearly 


| perceive that vigorous and extenſive powers 


enable him to proceed ſucceſsfully in the re- 
ſearches of Science. 
make this ſtill more evident, let it be ob- 


ſerved, that as it is the proper office of this 
faculty to aſſemble thoſe ideas, whoſe rela- 5 
tions to the 1abject 1 it contemplates, and to 


: each other, can alone be determined by the 
faculty of Judgment; 


— ———— x 


_——— 
— 


ſpeculations, and applicd it to the purpoſes of com- 


mon life : 


Socrates milii videtur, id quod conſtat inter omnes. 
primus a rebus occultis, & ab ipla natura involutis, in 
quibus omnes ante eum philoſophi occupati fuerunt, 


avocaviſſe philoſophiam, & ad vitam communem ad- 


dlnxiſſe; ut de virtutibus & vitiis omninoque de bonis 


tebus & malis quæreret; cœleſtia autem, vel procul 
eſſe a noſtra cognitione cenſeret, vel ft maxime cognita 
eſſent, nihil tamen ad bene viy endum conſerre. 


Quel. lib. i. n. 15. 


reflec- 85 


In order however to 5 


ſo there are ſome of 
theſe ſo obvious, that they occur to common 
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reflection, and ariſe from the general laws 
of aſſociation, while others are ſo far re- 
moved bevond the ſphere of the common ta- 
lents a aliotted to mankind, that they can nei- 
ther be aſſembled nor compared, without 
ſuch an extraordinary proportion of the 
powers of Imagination and Reaſon, as is 
rarely united in one perſon. The power 
of aſſembling and comparing ſuch ideas, 
| in order to dcter mine their relations and 
reſemblances, is the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic of an Ori ginal e Genius. 


We have for mer] y obſerved, that the fa- £ 
culty of the mind, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the name of Imagination, diſcovers itſelf in 
"2 fur priſing variety of forms. To create 
uncommon ſcenery, to invent new inci- 
« dents. and characters in Poetry, and new 
theories in Philoſophy ; to aſſociate and 


. compound, tO divide and transform the ideas 


of the mind, is the work of one and the 
ſame power but is not in all theſe caſes 
executed with equal caſe, or with equal 


ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. To invent and create, muſt un- 
doubtedly require the higheſt exertion of the 


faculty we are ſpeaking of ; becauſe the ob- 
jets on which the mind employs itſelf in 


this exerciſe, are very remote from common 


ö obſervation, and cannot be brought into 
view without a ſtrenuous effort of | imagina- 


tion. Hence it happens, that as invention 
is the province of original Genius, both in 
Philoſophy and in Poetry, a very great, 
though not a preciſely equal or ſimilar ſhare 
of Imagination, i 18 neceſſary 1 in each of them. 
It will be no incurious employment to ob- 
ſerve the various exertions of the ſame fa- 
culty in theſe different departments, as it 
will open to us an agreeabie proſpect of the 
ſurpriſing verſatility, extent, and vigour of 
the human mind ; and will alſo enable us 
to form a comparative idea of the degree of 
8 Imagination neceſſary to conſummate origi- 


- nal TOO" Genius. 5 5 


5 The inventive faculty FTP itſelf 1 in 
Philoſophy with peu. force and extent. By 


: - 3 enables 
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enables the Philoſopher, by its active, vigs- 


rous, and exploring power, to conjecture 
Mrewdly, if not to comprehend fully, the 
various ſprings which actuate the viſible 


ſvſtem of Nature and Providence; to frame 
che moſt ingenious theories for the ſolution 
of natural Phenomena; to invent Syſtems, 


and to new-mode] the natural and moral 


World to his own mind. 3 18 intenſely ex- 

erciſed in all this pr oceſs, as it exerts both a 

creative and combining power; which, by 
inventing new hypotheſes, by connecting 


every inter mediate and correſponding idea, 
and by uniting the ſeveral detached parts 


of one theorem, rears a fabric of its own, 
whoſe- ſymmetry, juſtneſs and ſolidity, it is 


the buſineſs of the reaſoning. acuity: to de- 


termine. 


The kind of Imagination moſt properly 
adapted to Original Philoſophic Genius, 1 18 
that which! is diſtinguiſhed by REGULARITY, 


' CLEARNESS, and ACCURACY. The kind be- 
. culiar t to Original C Genius 1 in Poetry, is that 


whoſe 
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whoſe eſſential properties are a noble In RR“ 
 GULARITY, VEHEMENCE, and ENTHUSIASM. 
Or, to ſet the difference betwixt philoſophic 
and poetic Imagination in another light by 
the uſe of an image, we may obſerve, that 


in the mind of the Philoſopher the Ravs of 
fancy are more COLLECTED, and more cox- 
CENTRATED in one point ; and conſequently | 
are more favourable to ACCURATE and pis- 
TINCT | vISION : | that in the mind of the 
Poet they are more DIFFUSED ; and there- 


fore their luſtre is leſs PIERCING, though 


more UNIVERSAL. The former perceives | 
the objects he contemplates more CLEARLY 3 


the latter comprehends a greater number of 


them at oNE CLANCE. Such are the re- 
” ſpective characters of Imagination in Philo- 
ſophy and in Poetry, as diſtinguiſhed from 


each other. 


1 we have already dr; that a an 
exact equilibrium of the reaſoning and i in- : 


ventive powers of the mind ſeems to be, 


a great meaſure, incompatible with 85 . 
4.99 8 
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very oppolite natures, and perhaps was never 
beſtowed on any individual; the only queſ- 
tion is, in what proportion thoſe powers 


ſhould be diſtributed, in order to the in- 


tire conſummation of or _ plulolopinc 
Genius. 


N the poſition we have laid down, and 
endeavoured to ſupport in a preceding ſec- 
tion, {hall be found to be juſt, That Imagi- 
nation is the diſtinguiſhing ingredient in 
every kind and degree of Genius, it wall ob- 
viouſly follow, that this quality muſt predo- 
minate in the accompliſhment of original 
Philoſophic, as well as Poetic Genius. In- 
deed, with regard to 1ts pr edominance in the 
latter, there will be no diſpute. Imagina- 
tion has by far the greateſt ſhare of merit 
in poetical productions. It at once deſigns 
and executes them, calling in only the aſſiſt- 
ance of Judgment and Taſte, | in or der to de- 
termine whether it has beſtowed on the ſe- 
veral figures their true proportions, and juſt 5 
degrees of light and lade. Were we to in- 


vert 
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vert the caſe, and to ſuppoſe Judgment the 


diſtinguiſhing faculty of the Poet, his pro- 


ductions, it is true, might be more regular 
and correct; but it is evident, they Would 
be defective in their moſt eſſential excellen- _ 


cies, in FICTION and 1 in FIRE. 


. ith regard to ORIGINAL Pullosopnre f 
Stein it ſeems to be generally imagined, 

*:» judgment is its principal ingredient. 

— this opinion ſtrikes at the foundation of = 
our theory, it will be neceſſary to examine 


| it with ſome attention. 


Let it be oblerved therefore, that as In- 
vention is the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
1 province of every ſpecies of Genius, Imagi- 
nation claims an undivided empire over this 
province. It is this faculty alone, which, 
vithout the ald or participation of judg- 
ment, ſupplies all the incidents, characters, 
imagery, ſentiments, and deſcriptions of 5 


Poetry, and moſt of the theories, at leaſt, 


12 Philolophy ; as well as the arguments (a 
_ 6 


GG 
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eircumſtance not commonly attended to) 


for ſupporting thoſe theories. Judgment 


only claims the night of determining their 
propriety and truth. Since therefore, to 


ſupply theſe, conſtitutes the higheſt effort of 
Genius ; that faculty which ſupplies them, 
muſt certainly predominate in its full ac- 
compliſhment ; and this, we have ſeen, is 

Imagination. There are at the ſame time 
inferior degrees of Philoſophic Genius, in 
f N Judgment has the principal aſcend- 


Thoſe perſons in whom this diſtribu- 


- tion 4 place, are in general qualified - 
making improvements in Philoſophy, in 
exaCt proportion to the degree in which 5 
poſſeſs the talent of Imagination; and will, 
upon account of the ſuperior ſtrength of 


their reaſoning talents, be found better qua- 


lified for canvaſſing the difcoveries of others, 
poſſeſſed of more extenſive powers of Imagi- 
nation, though perhaps of a leſs penetrating 
Judgment, than for making thoſe ee 
themſelves. It is true indeed, that beſides 
thoſe philoſophical tru! ths, which, to the 
mor- 
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mortification of the pride of human under- 
g 1 ling, accident hath brought to light, 
+ thoſe others which have been hit upon 
certain happy random thoughts of per- 
101. of very moderate abilities, diſcoveries ! in 
ocience have ſomet! nes been made by thoſe, 
who, enjoying a very ſmall ſhare of 1 imagi- 
ation, were however endued with a clear 
2pp:chenſion, united with a patient and 
-arcful obſervation. of the various objects 
ti ey contemplated, It muſt likewiſe be con- 
feiled, chat this method, accompanied with 
broper experiments, and juſt reaſoning found- 
eld on thoſe experiments, though not the moſt 
5 expeditious, is however the only certain one 
of attaining the knowledge of the tr uths of . 
: natural Philoſophy 1 in particular. | But then, 
on the other hand, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that where an extenſive Imagination is ſu- 
: peradded to the qualifications aboye-men- 5 
tioned, the mind, being thereby enabled to 


Comprehend a greater varicty of objects, and 


to combine its ideas in a greater varicty of 
for ms, becomes qualified to Joh! its inqui- 
* 2 8 1 3105 
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ries much farther, as well as with more ad- 


vantage. 


After all, though Imagination muſt ever 


be the predominating ingredient in the 1n- | 
TIRE accompliſhment of oRIOOIVAL PILo- 


sophie Gexivs, yet the powers of REASON 
muſt kewife exit very NEARLY in an equal 


degree, in order to its COMPLETE conſum- 
mation, and the attainment of the objects * 
has f in view; for if we ſhould ſuppoſe Ima- 
gination to predominate in a nin degree 
over the other mental faculties, the conſe- 
quence would be, that the Philoſopher in 
whom it thus predominated, would be per- 
| petually employ ed in forming 1 ingenious in- 
_ deed, but extravagant theories, of which his 
N compoſitions would take 4 deep tincture; 
and we ſhould be amuſed with the PRE AN8 


of a ROMANTIC vigonary, in ſtead of being 


| inſtructed in the TRurus of souD Philo- 


fophy. 


pon 
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Upon the whole : as both theſe faculties, 


united in a high degree, muſt concur in 
forming the truly 021G1NAL PnrLosopunc 


 Gex1vs, they mult always go hand in hand 


| together in philoſophical inquiries, as well 
as exiſt almoſt, though not altogether, i in an 


5 equal proportion. 


Thus we have ſhewn how and by What 
particular exertions original Genius diſco- 
vers itſelf in Philoſophy ; and have pointed 5 
out its ſingular efficacy in extending the em- 

: pire of Science. We have alſo conſidered 
the kind and degree of Imagination pecu- 
harly adapted to on1GiNat PritosoPurc 
. Gex1vs, compared with the kind and de- 

gree of the ſame quality requiſite to ORIGT- 
NAL Grxius in Poctry; at the ſame time 


that we haue ſhewn, that Imagination 
_ ought to predominate in the former as 
well as the latter. We ſhall now con- 

| cludz this ſection with a few flight ſtric- 
tures on the characters of ſome of the 
moſt ditin; guiſhed original Authors | in phi- 5 
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| loſophical Science, by way of illuſtrating | 


the above remarks. 


of all the Philoſophers of antiquity, 


Prarto poſſeſſed the moſt copious and exu- 
berant imagination, which, joined to a cer- 
tain contemplative turn of mind, qual thed 
him for the ſucceſoful purſuit of philoſophi- : 
cal ſtudies, and enabled him to acquire an 
extraordinary eminence in thoſe various 
branches of Science, to which he applied 
his divine Genius. IIe is the only proſe 
ve riter, who in Philoſophy has -dared to 
em late the ſublime majeſty of the Mæonian 
| Bard +. He was indeed animated with all 
- that 8 and enthuliaſm of Imagination = 
 whi ich diſtinguiſhes the Port ; J and it is im- 
poſſible for a perſon, polluted of any degree 


of ſenſibility, to read his Writings without 
catching ſomewhat of the enthuſiaſm. The 
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Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy of PLaTo, more than that of 
any other, is calculated to elevate and to ex- 


pand the ſoul; to ſettle, to ſooth, to refine | 
the paſſions; and to warm the heart with 


the love of virtue. Such were the objects of 


this amiable Philoſopher ; ; and ſuch is the 
tendency of his doctrine. At preſent we 
conſider his doctrine merely as a proof of 


his Genius. With this view we may ob- 


ſer ve, that his ſublime contempl: ations con- 
cerning the To r and the To 85 *, the exiſt- 


ence 7 


*Thoſe who are deſirous to know PLaTo0's ſenti- 


ments on the exiſtence and unity of the Divine Nature, 
may conſult his Phileus, the fifth and ſixtk booxs of 
his Republic, and his Parmenides; in all which they 


will find the reaſoning very ſubtile; and in ſome places, 
particularly through moſt of the laſt mentioned dia- 


logue, it muſt be confeſſed, very intricate. For this 
reaſon, we chooſe rather to refer the Reader to thoſe 


parts of PLATO 's Works, where his ſentiments on the 
Adbove- mentioned ſubjects are contained, than to pre- 


: ſent him with a few detached. paſſages, which could 


convey no diſtin idea of his meaning, where the 


chain of argumentation is ſo ſtrictly connected. We 


Hall only. e, 9 * PLaTo ſometimes 


your 
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ence and unity of the ſupreme Being, as 


well as the ＋ perfections and providence 


of 


** K 


ſpeak ks agrecably to the eſtabliſbed ee of his 


country, yet when he intends to deliver his genuine 


jentiments, he maintains che abſolute Sovereiguty and 
Unity O0 the Deity. 


FLA To, in his Polilicus, after delivering an INTC- 


nious, however unphiloſophical a theory, concernin” 
the various transformations and revolutions the World 


nad undergone; and after having repreſented it as de- 
cayed and worn out in the 3 of ſo many tranſmu- 
tations, as well as in danger of immediate diſſolution, 


upon account of the ditorder into which its different 


parts had been thrown, deſcribes the Deit ty, with great 
ſublimity, as riſing from his ſcat of contemplation, re- 


ſuming the reins of government, preſiding at the helm, 
arranging the disjointed parts of the vaſt machine of 
the world, reſtoring them to their primitive order and 
beauty, and beſtowing upon the whole renewed vi. Four 
and immortality. As this paſlige « gives A noble idea oi 


the omniporence of the Dey, we ſhall preſent the 
Reader with it. 
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of the Deity; ; that his theory concerning 
the cauſes, firſt principles, and generation 


a Tov TpoTepa Hf Fperbag, voce. TE K 1 erevophus, ofic- 


„orte AUTO * anf amef vad 2:7 a, 0 Edit. | Mars, Fian, 


p. 539. 


oo Philoſopher, pkg. his own opinion, by 


| the mouth of the El an Gueſt, attributes the crea- 


tion of all things, even of the materials of which he 
g ſuppoſes the animal world to be framed, to one lu. 


preme Being: 


His prov Tov Has 7 45 N . XK wits wv To regrror 98, LY 90 
x. ee A i TX TOUT Wy * 9 D, der Y ra ee 10s 


aura eee, KAT ! ? | Gogh. þ , 1g. 


At the end of his 8 he . the wks as 
the intelligent, moſt perfect 1 image of the Deity: 


Sin yee * * | $eraTe go alla. Xx. bee Py 7 £ 


| X00 hog, vol Coy ogaToy, 7 gare reg tin T# „nr 


deu, a nv og, At ννð * 46g KENNS Og. Te Xo THAGWT&TC 


viren, 100 vr ears dos, TT Wh, Tim. P. 1089. | 


And in the ſame dialogue he lays it down as an indiſ- 
| putable maxim, that God made all things n in 5 


5 : their kind 
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nee., p. 1062. 
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of things, and the foul which animates 
and actuates the whole frame = 


ture 93 his ſentiments concerni: — * 


In other paſſages, Pr Aro celebrates the 1 
well as natural perfections of the Deity. Thus 


preſents him as the complete model of juſtice. 


Oe DO. oveupn N Gy & N ws eber T's $:224407%1- XXs 
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He makes 8 likewiſe ſtrongly aſſert the doc- 


trine of a particular Providence, exerciſed in favour of 
good men. This laſt, addreſſing himſelf. to ſuch of his 


judges as had vindicated his 1 MERE; makes the fol- 
- lowing declaration : | 
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* PLaro's doctrines concerning the Anima N Hundt, 


the Soul of the World, the cauſcs, original principles, 

and formation of things, the revolutions of matter, 
and tranſmigration of ſouls, are among the profound 
: myſteries of his Philoſophy. e of the Anima 
Mundi, as infuſcd by the Deity, he telle us 3 


oy. , 


* **. 
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tare-*'; and the happineſs of thoſe fouls 
who are any appropriated to the ſo- 
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riety of notions ſtrangely fanciful, indicating the in⸗ 


Thoſe who Arc 6 of obtain! no Tus] attend 


on this and the above-mentioned tub; eQs, may c ontult 


the Timer, where they will find them particularly 
treated; and where they will be entertained With a vi- 


exhautltible fecundity of imagination peculiar. to this 


great Piilulopher. 


Sg. 


* PL aro conſiders virtue in ſeveral different lights; 
ſubſtituting ſome of its particular and eſſential ingre- 


dients in place of the general quality which they con- 


ſtitute. Thus he ſubſtitutes juſtice at one time for 


E. * voy 3 81 rare TW Noyw TovTw Xanus ECnT1C ape Tt 


this quality, at another, temperance, at another, forti- 
tude; but poſitively maintains that it cannot be taught, 
dut muſt be implanted in the mind by divine fate; _ 
opinion which gives us a very ſublime idea of the na- ; 
iy ture of virtue: a 
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110. AN ESSAY 
vereign good and the ſupreme beauty + ; 


that his reflections on prayer * and on di- 


. vine | 


+ In ſpeaking of the ſovereign good and ſupreme 
beauty, he breaks out into a kind of divine enthu— 
ſiaſm, which abſorbs his mental faculties in rapturous 
admiration and love of that glorious Object, which 


his ardent Imagination had repreſented as inexpreſſi- 


89155 amiable: 


ne” 
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* It is pretty eenetally known, that the nature nd 


| qualifications of the duty of prayer, compoſe the ſub- 
ect of the ſecond A1.CIBIADESs. SOCRATES, having 
Conv inced this s young hero of the abſurdity, as well as 


impiety of addreſſing the Gods raſhly, recommends | 
that form of Prayer uſed by a certain Poet: 


ON CENIUS nt 
vinc love and ſriendilup +, are ſtriking in- 
ſtances of the fer tility of our Philoſopher's 


imagination, 


2D we — —-— 


” | | 
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Fring impreſſed upon the mind of AL: CIRI ADES I 


orecp ſente of the importance ot the duty of prayer, in 


which he was going to engage, and at the ſame time 
 ficwn him how apt moſt men were, from their 190v- 


tance of what was really good for them, to afk "Ng 


* 


: the Gods, wnat, 1 granted, nüght prove highly de- | 


fructive to themſelves ; hc rw ot it becomes 


us to conſider well, before we addreſs thote ſuperior 


Beings, what we ought, and what. we ou; ght not to 
lay: | | 


AfA N01 14.94. TOM). 15 Sar d. Sa: * eule, © , Th mort 


ET. 1 792 871 PER Y.. . 15. 


And 4 TO aſter, fs the conſideration of our own 


| ignorance, he infers the neceſſity of waiting for divine 
Illumination, in order to enable us to een the duty 


of proger OY” 


| Avayuaion BY £56 3 ewe av Tic ; wan « we del rec bes 12 1 | 


| we ts ac d. anticgas. 


* us the dialogue, intitled Ly/is, PLATO gives us the 


opinion of bis Maſter concerning the nature of ſriend- 
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imagination, as well as of that moral and 


ſpeculative diſpoſition, which we have elſe- 
where obſerved to diſtinguiſh Philoſophic 
| Genius ®. os 


It will perhaps be alledged, that the moſt 


ſublime notions in PLaTo's Philoſophy 1 
originally derived from divine revelation, 


and that he had little elſe than the merit of 
collecting and forming them into a ſyſtern. 


Thus — Gar, 1n | his Court 5 the Gentiles, . 


— 
— 


ſhip. SocraTEs, intending to reclaim the unhappy 
youth from whom the dialogue takes its name, from 
thoſe criminal indulgences into which he was in hazard 
of being betrayed, leads him, ſtep by ſtep, from the 
means to the end, from the conſideration of inferior 
enjoyments to the contemplation of the soVuER EIN, 
ULTIMATE, and UNCREATED Goos, in which al! 


ſubordinate gratifications ought to center, ande on which 


out moſt dent affections ought to be fixed: 


as &v wx ben ede nu uro Mg, * a Hire 
5 27s Tiva * vx. 1 Un kerri 67 a N p. Nr, * ier er 
| At © £54 TfwT0y Oi. ov. wixc Xa Ta 4 N TATY | 
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— 


hach laboured to prove. It muſt indeed 
be confeſied, that PLaTo enjoyed great ad- 
vantages, and was favoured with peculiar 
means and opportunities of acquiring know- 
ledge, which he did not fail to improve. 
Having travelled into Egypt and Toly, he 
made himſelf acquainted with the myſteries 
of the Egyptian Prieſts, as well as with the 
more ſecret and profound doctrines of the 
 Pythagorean School ; and no doubt by tra- 
dition, however corrupted and interpolated, | 
he might obtain ſome very imper fe *t know 
ledge of the fundamental principles of the 


Jewiſh religion. Indeed the ſtrong reſem- 


blance betwixt the doctrines of Praro, and 
thoſe contained in the Old Teſtament, ren- 
ders this conjecture highly probable. 
the ſame time it appears equally Sb, - 
that as others are very different both from 
the Sacred and Pythagorean doctrines, they J 
are properly « derived from neither, but are 


the production of his own inventive Ge- 
nius. | 
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Ds CaRTESs, the Fr neh Phil lofopher, had 
the honour of firſt reforming the Philoſophy 


of his country. Ie ſtruck out a path for 


1 through the gloom which the ob- 
ſeure and unintelligible jargon of the Schools 
had thrown on Science ; and though he 


could not purſue it through its ſeveral wind- 


ings, he pointed out the track which has 
been followed by others, and has led to the 


moſt im portant diſcoveries. He inherited 
from nature a ſtrong and vivid Imagina- 
tion; but the too great predominance and 
Indulgence of this very faculty, was the cauſe 
of all thoſe errors in Philoſophy into which 
he was betrayed. His theories of the dif- 
| ferent vortices of the heavenly bodies, and 
of that immenſe whitlpool of fluid matter, 
through which, in conſequence of an ori- 
ginal impulſe, they are ſuppoſed to re- 
: volve, have, by our celebrated N EW ro, 


been ſhewn to be ſalſe; though thoic 
theorie s arc a proof of the creative Ima- 


gination of their Author ; but of an imagi- 


nation too freely indulged, and too little 


ub. 


oY CENIUS. it; 


ſubjected to the * udent reſtraints of Judge 


ment. 


What Des CarTES was to the French, 
Lord Bacon was to the Englfh nation. 
He was n:deed not only the reformer, but 
the reviver and reſtorer of Learning. As - 
has penetrating and compr. elienſive Genius * 


enabled 


— —— 


Perhaps no age or nation can boaſt of having pro- 
duced a more comprchenſiwe and univerſal Genius, 


than that which Lord Bacosx ſeems to have poſſeſſed. 


He applied his Genius to almoſt every department of 


Literature and Science, and ſucceeded in every ſphere 
Which he attempted. Human knowledge was divided 


by him into three diſtinct branches, Hiſtory, Poetry, 


and Philoſophy (vid. de Aug. Scient. ſect. 1.) the firſt re- 
lating to the Memory, the ſecond to the Imagination, 


and the laſt to Reaſon or the Judgment. With reſpect 
to Philoſophy, inſtead of employing his imagination in 
| fiaming air-built theories, he began his inquiries into 
the works of nature, with laying it down as a ſunda- 


mnmiental maxim, that man knows juſt as much guly of 


the courſe of nature, as he has learned from obſcrvation : 


and experience: Homo natulæ miniſter & interpres, 
s tantum facit & intelligit, quantum de nature ordine, 


« re vel mente obſervayerit, nec amplius ſcit aut poteſt,. 


4 2 | ; | * (Nur. 
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enabled him to diſcern and expoſe the errors 
of the Scholaſtic Philoſophy ; ſo it qualified 
him not only for extending the empire of 
Science far beyond the limits within which 
it had been formerly confined, but alſo for 
diſcovering thoſe immenſe tracts of uncul- 
tivated T1 round, which fince his time, by 
tracing his foot ſteps, have been occupied and | 
improved. He had the honour of intro- 
ducing experimental Philoſophy 95 and ſuc- | 
ceeded : 


(Ngv. Org. lib. i. aph. 1.) and upon this juſt : axiom, the 
reſult of mature reflection and good fenſe, he founded | 
all his aa diſcoveries. 


* When we arm: that Lord Bacox introduced = 
experimental Philoſophy into his country, we do not 
mean to aſſert; that its uſe was wholly unknown before 
his time; but that he was the firſt who taught and re- 
gularly practiſed the method of inveſtigating the cauſes 
of the phenomena of nature by certain experiments. 
The excellence and advantage of this method of invel- 
tigation he celebrates very juſtly: „ Sed demonſtratio ; 
<< longe optima ſt experientia; modo hæreat in ipſo 
. © exporim. 419, Nam fi traducatur ad alia quæ ſimilia 
5 exiſtimantur, niſi 77te & or4ine frat illa traductio res 
* fullax eſt.” (bid. ſect. 70.) After which he cen- 
9855 | | | Aus 
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cceded in many of the experiments which he 
made. Thoſe particularly, in which, by the 


help of a pneumatic engine he had himſelf 
contrived, he endeavoured to diſcover the 
weight and claſticity o the Air, in which he 


was to a great degree ſucceſsful, though the 
L above-mentioned properties were more mi- 


nutely calculated afterwards, do abundance of 
credit to his philoſophical ſagacity. His mo- 


1 ral Eſſays, his book de Augment!s Scientiarum *, 


his 


— 4 


'utes:the partiat, iuucchrati, and caſual method of mak- 
ing experiment: in hi own time; in oppoſiciun to wich. 


ne points out the true p: oceſs to be obſerved by une 


Philoſopher, who aſpires to the honour of extending 
the limits of human knowledge 5 wa At cntr.. eius 


s experientia: ordo Prinzum lumen accendit, duinde _ 


% per lumen iter demonſtrat, incipiendo ab expericn- 


< tia ordinata & digeſta, & mime prity oftera aut er 


« ratica, atque ex ca cdu. cndo © X1OM: ta, atque cx 


« axiomatibus conit: itutis rufus (xperimenta nova,” 


| (Jide) 


* The deſi zn 5 the book de Aur ment, Selenium, _ 
is to take a general ſurvey of hunian knewledue, di- 
vide it into its ſeveral branches, 5 vobſcive the deficien- 
cies in theſe branches, and big the H. cthod by 


] . | | Wh. h 


m_—_ — 
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his Noumm Organuen F. and his treatiſes of 
Phyſics and Natural Hiſtory 4. have Zained 
him great reputation; 35 ndecch all his works 

re a proof of his having poſſeſſed that nice 


1 F 
— : 4 


which they may be ſupplied; an undertaking execute. 
In a great m. aſure by the Author himfe 1 in ſome fol- 
low ny tracts. 


* In the Norm Oran Deir? F171 dim, the Author 
points out the cauſes of ignorance and error in the 
Sciences, at the ſame time that ke lays down certain 
- aphoriſms, ſounded on perception and conſo.culncls, or 
deduced from obſervation and e 3 rien ce, as ſo many 
eps in the int elle g ual ſe ale, „ieh we ma y riſe to 
the knowledge of univerſ. 1 . 3 hoof 1 leading diſ- 
quifitions and experiments are likewiſe painted out, 
which open to us the moſt comprehenſive views of the 
Works of nature, as well as facilitate the inventions and 
Improvements Th the 277%; 


+ The Author, in his 8 BY! v 5; Var un, attempts a Kind 

of hiſtory of nature and art; cnumerates many of the 
phenomena of the 1iniverſe ſor this purpoſe, which he 
Calls the third part of b. Inſtruratic 
Part of this Work, "i mMomin at J. %%% 5 (ello Tus, "he 


ſhews/th e method of cnploying the m; Wees of the 


yl 10 Syn. unn, by {1 VATIC! * 61 examples, „Auch as his 
Hiito: v of Life an RD $s Hiſtory 01 ao „ Winds, | 
and his Condenſi:lio.y an q Nchaction Of 31. ral Bo- 


lies. 


tem- 


Gir; 32d in the ſourth 
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temperature of Imagination and Judgment, 
which conſtitute truly original e 


enius. 


In adducing examples of this quality, it 


would be inexcuſable to omit mentioning 


Ur ISAAC NxewrTox, Aa name ſo revered by 


Mathemat ticians and ! *niloſophers of every 


degree. Thi 5 great man was doubtleſs in 
Pliil ofophy an. original Genius of the firſt 


"rank. His v 27303 and ſt upendous diſcove- 


riss of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, as well as of the laws by which thoſe 


revolutions are regulated; of their ſeveral 


magmtudes, orbits, and diſtances ; and ot 


that great and fundamental law of attrac- 


tion, by which all nature is ſupported and 


actuated ; his theory of light, as an emana- 


tion from tlie ſun; his calculation of its ra- 


pidity, and of the reflection and refrangibi- 
lity of its rays; his ſabtil and curious ana- 


tomy of thoſe rays, and the diviſion and 
arr angement of the elementar: ones which 
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un the formation of colours, are the molt 


aſtoniching efforts of the human mind; and 


while they ſhew the prodigious compaſs of 


that imagination, which could frame and 
compichend ſuch ſublime conceptions, they 
at the ſame time clearly evince the profound 
depth of penctration and ſtrength of rea- 


ſon, which, by a kind of divine intuition, 
could diſcern and demonſtrate their truth. 


Doctor BIX EI EV, Biſhop of Clyne, was 
another original Philoſophic Genius of dis- 


tinguiſhed eminence. While HoBBts and 
Spixeza maintained the doctrine of abſo- _ 
lute materialiſm, admitting nothing but 

: matter, in one form or another, 1 in the uni- 
verſe, BERKELEY excluded it altogether from 
his ſyſtem, and denied its exiſtence out of a 
mind percciving it. A doctrine ſo new and 
uncommon, and ſeemingly ſo contrary to 


the evidence of our ſenſes, could not fail at 


firſt to raife aſtoniſhment, and to meet with 7 


: oppoſition : yet this ingenious Author has 
ſupported h. is t theor; y by ſuch plauſible argu- 
| ments, 
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mente, that many perſons appear to be con- 


vinced by them, and to have adopted his 


ſentiments. The truth is, though, relying 


on the teſtimony of our ſenſes, we allow 


the real exiſtence of matter, and are luffi- 8 
ciently acquainted with its eſſential proper- 
ties, ſolidity, extenſion, and diviſibility ; yet 


we 


ite genuine eſſence, or the ſubſtratum in 


W nich thoſe properties exiſt, 1 is ſtill a my ſtery 


to Philoſophers, and will PI obably continue 
io be fo. Whether the above-mentioned 
tenet of this Author ſhould be generally re- 
ce vcd as an eſtabliſhed article in the Philo- 
opher's Creed; or not, it muſt, ſupported 
as it 15 win ſuch ſtrength of reaſon and in- 
ention, undoubtedly be conſidered as a ſig- 
nal Proof of his having poſſeſſed a very high 


degree of original a Genius. 925 


The laſt acieinal Genius in Philoſophy, 
we ſhall take notice of, 1s BURNET, the Au- 


; thor of the Theory of the Earth; 4 ſyſtem ſo . 
new, ſo conſiſtent, and conceived with ſuch 
ſtrength of fancy, that one is almoſt tempted 
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to be of the ſame opinion with the Auth 


of the Eſay on the Writings and "— of 


Pope, who hath venturcd to declare, that 1 in 


this admirable performance, there appears a 
degree of Imagination little infer} 10r to what 5 


is diſcovered in Paradiſ, Lol. His hypo- 


theſes of the poſition and form of the ante- 
diluvian earth, of the cauſes which produced 
the univerſal deluge, occaſioned by the open- 
: ing of the floodgates of Heaven, aided by the 
bur ſting aſander of the frame of the earth, 
and its falling into the great abyſs, with 


which it Was ſarrounded, and on which 1 It as 


it were floated ; bis opinions of the paradi- 

nacal ſtate, of the agreeable temperature of 
its ſeaſons, and of the peculiar beauties at -- 
this primeval conſtitution of nature; his 

theory of the general conflagration, its cauſcs 5 


and progreſs, and of the univerſal judgment 


conſequent upon it, together with his idea of 
the nature, happineſs, and time of the Mil- 
lenium, form a ogether ſuch a furpridng, | 
| ingenious, and At the ſame. tin, not im- 
probable ſyſtem, that we cannot help ad- 


miring Mn 
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miring the whole as the production of an 
inventive and truly creative Genius. 


| Theſe cxamples, we hope, will be ſufficient. 


to ſhew the importance, the uſe, and the 
ſphere of Imagination in philoſophical dis- 


Auiſitions; and to point out thoſe particular 


deer ecs, and that happy temperature of Ima- 

gination and Judgment, which conſtitute 

and accompliſh original Fhiloſophic Genius. 
Ma ny other diſtinguiſhed names in Philoſo- 
phy might have been added to thoſe above- 
mentioned; but as the narrow limits of our 
lan, on this branch of the ſubject, do not 
allow our running out to greater length in 


the way of ill uſtration, ſo the adducing 


more examples, in order to conſirm the pre- 
ceding remarks, w: ill, we imagine, after thoſe 5 


alr cady adduced, be altogether unneceſſary. 
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AN ESSAY 


SECTHI ON II. 
DF. 
ORIGINAL, 


6 m N M U 5-8 


JoETRY 5 of all the berg Arts, 5 
affords the moſt extenſive ſcope for 


the 


* Ar15TOTLE, inquiring into the origin 100 Poetry, 
anigns two principal cauſes of it, a natural DESIRE of 


IMITATION, and the pleaſure ariſing from the ſucceſ. 
01 that IMITATION : : | 


e oY Yewn ou pats AWG THY TMUNTIVNV X4T421 9 Tes, 


teh eauTaHi Cyoinaui. To, ti: Ye U abs OUDPVTOY THIS ap- 
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ON GENIUS: 1 
the difplay of a Genius truly Original. In 


Philoſophy, the empire of Imagination, and 
conſequently of Genius, is in ſome degree 
neceſſarily reſtricted ; in Poetry, i it is altoge- 
ther abſolute and unconfined. To accom- 


pliſh the Philoſopher, who would male now 
© diſcoveries in Science, a large proportion of 
Imagination is (as we have already ſhewn) 


undoubtedly requiſite ; but to conſtitute e 


true Poet, the higheſt degree of this quality 


is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. | Smooth verſifica- 
tion and harmonious numbers will no more 


make genuine Poetry, than the atoms of a 


ſkeleton put together can make an animated 

and living figure. To produce either E 2 
certain vital ſpirit muſt be infuſed; and in 
Poetry, this vital & are Is IxvexTIon T. By 


this 
4 r., TT * CTY "TY Ta; Haben D e, Oat Fa ee 
TX; Sera; „ x TO Nag 1048 TT T av7 as. Ait. 


Pot bet. cap. # oy 


n The fame great Critic obſerves, that as it is he 
ce of the Hiſtorian to relate ſuch things as are rely 


one, it is the proper office of the Poet to relate the 
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this * it is principally characteriſed; 


which, being the very ſoul of all poetical 5 
compoſition, is likewiſe the ſource of that 
inchanting delight, which the mind receives 
from its peruſal. Invention may be conſi- 
| dered as conſiſting of INCIDENTS, of onA 
EAT ERS, of IMAGERY, of SENTIMENT ; 
in all which, original poetic Genius will dis- 
play itſelf in an uncommon degree. We 
thall conſider its efforts! in cach of theſe ſe- 
e 


kind of chings that ſhould be done, according to what 
18 required td neceſſity „ Or the rules of Freie 


Spice 00 in Twv Hen, „ 07 8 To To Teer ir, 
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In order however to relate the K. ad ©: things that 
| ſhould be done, tac Poet mult poſſeſe the power of In- = 


Faſt, 
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Firſt, in the invention of INCIDENTS. 


Some incidents are fo obvious, that by a 
natural alſociation of ideas, they inſtantly 
occur to the mind of every one Poſſeſſed of 


ordinary abilities, and are very eaſily con- 
ceived. Others however are more remote, 


and he far bey ond the reach of ordinary fa- 


culties *; coming only weithin the verge of 


thoſe 


— 


* A perſon ho is deſtitute of Imagination, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily regard a feries of fQitious inc! dents, which 


are at the ſeme time fur priting and important, wich 


Srcat aſtonithment; and he vill foul it extremely alth- | 
cult to conccive them to have been invented by the. 


mere fertilit y of the Port” 8 lancy. 8 he reaſon of bot! 


ſtenis to be this: Such a betſon, Havi ing ſcarce any 
other ideas than What ariſe from ſenſation, and the 


moſt common laws of affociation, will be apt to ſup- 


poſe that all mankind receive their-ideas by the ſams 
modes of conveyance ; being ignorant of thoſe exqui- 


Gtely nice relations of ideas reſulting from certain laws 


of combination that do not operate upon his own. mind. 


but which, operating upon minds of a finer frame, are 


the ſource of that rich fund of Invention which he ad- 


mires, but can ſcarce comprehend. Senſation and re- 
flection are indeed the common fountains of al] our. 


ideas and all our knowledge; but when once thoſe 
ideas are conveved into the iad by means of the 
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thoſe few perſons, whoſe minds are capacicus 


enough to contain that prodigious croud of 


ideas, which an extenſive obſervation and 


experience ſupply ; whoſe underſtar dings 
are penetrating enough to diſcover the moſt 
Aiſtant connections of thoſe ideas, and whoſe 
imaginations are ſufficiently quick, 1 in com- 
bining them at pleaſure. It is this kind of 


incidents which original Genius delights to 


invent ; incidents which are in themſelves. 


creat as well as uncommon, Let it not 


however be ſuppoſed, that the invention 
even of theſe is a laborious employment to 


a Wr. iter of this ſtamp; ; for it is the prero- 


gative of a great Genius to think and to 
| write with caſe, very rarely, if ever, expe- 


—— — — ͤ— xx 7 ˙*—·² e — 


ſenſes, they undergo an infinite variety of modification 


in the mind of a man of Genus, in compariſon ol. 


what they ; adn t of in on e who is deſtitute of this qua- : 


ty. In the former caſe, Imagination, Uke a grant 
E gradually refines, and (if I may ute the expres- 
ſion) ſublimates thoſe conceptions that heretofore : darti- 


cipared of the profluck ot ſenſe, trom u hich they were 


__ultim ately derived. 


riencing 
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riencing a barrenneſs of Imagination. He 
has nothing to do but to give ſcope to the 
excurſions of this faculty, which, by its ac- 
tive and creative power, exploring every 
receſs of thought, will ſupply an inexhauitt- 
ble variety of tr king incidents. A facility, 
therefore, of inventing and combining ſuch 
incidents in compoſition, may be regarded 
as one characteriſtical indication of a Ge- 
nius truly Original ä 1 
The 


» - . 


It is, we believe, commonly ſuppoſed, at leaſt it 
ſeems to be the opinion of ſome, that the invention of 
a variety of new and intereſting incidents, is the moſt 
| ſignal proof and exertion of Genius. This opinion, 
however, though, upon the firſt reflection it has an air 
of probability, will appear, upon a ſtricter inquiry, to 
be without any foundation, The invention of cha- 
raters, which will be afterwards particularly conſider. 
ed, is unqueſtionably the greateſt effort of original Gee 
nius. In ſapport of this poſition, let it be obſerved, 
chat in this ſpecies of Invention, the mind has 2 greater 
diverſity of objects to employ it; and muſt therefore, 
in order to comprehend them, exert its facultics with 
vigour, as well as keep them on the ſtretch, Thus, 
in the exhibition of an uncommon character, the Ima- 
ation muſt invent the SENTIMENTS, LANG 8 
N WEE - MANNER 
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The ſecond ſpecies of invention we men- 
tioned was that of CHARACTERS. Ordi- 
55 ; nary 


1 


| * 


MANNERS, and OFFICEs peculiar to it, and Judgment 
muſt determine concerning the PROFRIETY of each; 
in the execution of which it is evident, both theſe fa- 
cultics mutt be very INTEN5ELY exerciſed, particularly 
the firſt; ſince to conceive and repreſent characters 
which never exiſted, but are the pure CREATION of 
the mind (for of ſuch only we arc ſpeaking at preſent) 
muſt indicate the utmoſt FERTILITY and FORCE of | 
Imagination. On the other hand, though we readily 
allow the invention of various, 4mportant, and ſur- 
priſing events, to be a proof of the exiſtence of origi- 
nal Genius in a high degree, yet we cannot regard it 
as fo remarkable an excrtion of this talent, as the in- 
vention of uncommon characters; becaule the imagi- 
nation of an original Author in Poetry, feeling a na- 
tire bent to fiction, will, even in its paſtime, naturally 
run into the firſt, as incidents are leſs COMPLICATED, 
and therefore more caſily invented than characters, 
but it cannot accompliſh the laſt without the moſt 
ſtrenudus efforts. Were we to admit the invention of 
ſurpriſing incidents, as the moſt diſtinguiſhing crite- 
rion of ORIGINALITY, we ſhould be under a neces— 
ſity of affigning the ſuperiority in this reſpect to 
ARIOSTo, over HuMER and SHAKE3PFAR ; ſince vic 
find that a much greater variety of events have been 
{cigncd in the Orland: Furioſo of the former, than in 


. * 
4411 
4 * 
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2 
I 


nary Writers, and even thoſe who are pos- 
zefſed of no inconſiderable talents, commonly 


ſatisfy themſelves, in this branch of com- 
poſition, with copying the chara gers which 


have been drawn by Authors of ſuperior 


merit, and think they acquit themſelves 


ſufficiently, when they produce a juſt re- 
ſemblance of the originals they profeſs to 


imitate. A moderate degree of praiſe is no 


doubt due to ſucceſsful imitators ; but an 


Author of original Genius will not content 


himſelf with a mediocrity of reputation; 
conſcious of the ſtrength of his own ta- 
lents, he diſdains to imitate what perhaps : 


he is qualified to excel. Imitation indeed, 


of every kind, except that of nature, has a 
tendency to cramp the inventive powers of 

the mind, which, if indulged in their excur- 
ſions, might diſcover new mines of intellectual 


he I : 


_ 
— — 


all the Works of the two laſt mentioned Ports put to- 
gether; a preſerence ſurely, which neither the diC ates 


of impartial Reaſon, nor the Jaws of found Criticiſm, 


could ever juſtify. 
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ore, that lie hid on y from thoſe who are in- 
capable or unwilling to dive into the receſſes 


in which it hes buried. A Writer however, 
of the kind laſt mentioned, inſtead of 


tr acing the footſteps of his pr edeceſſors, will 


allow his imagination to range over the field 


of Invention, in queſt of its materials; and, 


from the group of figures collected by it, 


will ſtrike out a character like his own Ge- 
ius, e Original. 


AP 


It may be obſer ved, that there are three 


different kinds of characters, in the inven- 
tion and repreſentation of which, originality 
of Genius may be diſcovered with GREAT, 
though not with rQuAL advantage. The 
firſt of theſe are real human characters, ſuch 
as are found in every country and age. The 


ſecond are likewiſe human, but of the moſt 


dignified kind ; raiſed far above the level of 
common It "of and peculiar to the pur eſt and 
moſt heroic times. The laſt ſort of charac- 
ters is that of beings wholly different in their 
natures from mankind ; ſuch as Ghoſts, 


— 


Witches, 
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Witches, Fairies, and the like, winch may 
bes termed ſupernatural. 


WV 


Perhaps it may be thought, that in the 


firſt of theſe caſes, Invention has nothing to 
do, and cannot with any propriety be exer- 
_ caſed; ſince to conceive juſtly, and to ex- 


preſs naturally, are the principal requiſites 
m Author, who would exhibit a faithful. 


po trait of real char acters. It muſt be con- 


feſſed, that in this inſtance there is not ſo 
much ſcope afforded for 1 invention as in the 
Others; nay farther, that it is neceſſ larily 
much reſtricted. But let it be obſerved, that 
though juſt and lively conceptions of the 
characters to be repreſented, together with 
the power of deſcribing thoſe e conceptions, 
are the qualifications moſt eſſentially requi- 
ſite to the faithful exhibition of ſuch char ac- 


ters, both theſe qualities depend upon the 
Imagination; ; for though impartial * 8 
ment muſt determine how far the intire re- 


ſe mblance | 18 juſt, yet to dictate the ſentiments. 
aud language, and to furniſh the actions 
| _ Te peculiar 
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peculiar to the di ferent perſons exhibited, is 
the work of Invention alone. It will be 
readily underſtood, that we are at preſent 
ſpeaking of characters repreſented on the 
ſtage, and taken from real life, in the de- 
ſcribing of which we ſuppoſe an original 
Author to employ his Genius F. 5 
"THe -- 


K —— 


— 


t cannot be doubted but that Original Genius Y 
may be diſcovered in Comedy and u orks af Humour, y 
rell as in the bigher ſpecies of Poetry, thoſe of Tra- 

gedy and the Zp2pern ; though the originality diſcovered 
in the firſt will be very different, both in kind and de- 


gee, nom that which is diſcovered in the two laſt. 


Thus the Author of Hudihras was in his peculiar 
way an Original, as well as the Author of the [had ; 
and 110 AR H, in drawing ſcenes. and characters in 
love life, with ſuch uncommon propriety, juſtneſs and 
humour, diſcovers a certain ORIGINALITY, though far 
inferior IN IT5 KIND to what appears in thoſe illuſtrious 
: monuments of Genius left us by RAPHAEL Ui ar boa 5 
MICHAEL ANGELO. There can be no queſtion which 
0 the Poets, or which of the Painters, was the greateſt : 
Genius; for the comparative merit of illuſtrious or in- 
genious Artiſts is eſtimated, not merely from the ExE- 
CUTION, but from the DESIGN, and from the su ECT 
which employed their pens and pencils, Thus there is 
2 ſub- 
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The ſecond ſort of n in the in- 


vention and proper repreſentation of which 


ve 


a ſublir:ity in the works of the Epic Bard, and in the 


pieces of the Hiſtory Painters above-mentioned, which 


gives them a vaſt ſuperiority over thoſe of the humorous 
Poet and ludicrous Artiſt already named. 


We obſerved likewiſe, that the brenn * n. 


NALITY which may be diſcovered in the higher ſpe- 


cies of Poetry, is different from that which Comedy ad- 


mits of. The DEGREE of ORIGINALITY in any per- 
tormance whatever, depends upon the degree of INVEN= 
oN appearing in it; and as there is in general at leaft 


Occaſion for a greater proportion of this quality i . 
gedy and the Epipen, than in Comedy, we may infer, | 
kat a greater degree of ORIGINAL Genus is requi- 
ſite to an excellence in the two firſt, than is neceſſarv 
to an excellence in the laſt. In the former, both the 
characters and incidents are in a great meaſure FICTI- | 
'T10Us; in the latter, they are for the moſt part taken 
: from REAL life; the one ſetting before our eyes an il- 
| luſtrious model of virtue, teaches us what we SHOULD | 


nE; the other preſenting to our view a faithful portrait 
of our vices and follies, drawn from obſervation, 


teaches us what WE ARE. Hence it ſhould ſeem, 
mat a SUBLIME and CREATIVE Imagination is neceſ- 
-ary to conſtitute a TALENT for Epic Poetry, or for 


Tragedy; and that a qQuicr and LIVELY one, ac- 
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we obſerved an original Genius would excel, 


is that of the moſt elevated kind, ſuch as is 
raiſed far . oe 1 Banda rd of 


the 1 of i ity ſuch as 15 on ab- 
ſolutely unattainable by man, but is rarely 


found in common life, and is peculiar to 
the moſt heroic ages of the world. It is this 
kind of characters which is moſt ſuitable to 


the dignity of the epic and the tragic Muſe : 
the latter indeed hath greatly extended her 
Pr erogative, by aſſuming the privilege of 
roepreſenting every kind of diſtreſs, and mak- 
ing vicious characters frequently the principal 5 


perſonages of the drama. We ſhall only by 
the way obſerve on this ſubject, that though 
one end of Tragedy, the exciting of terror, 


may be anſwered moſt effectually by this 


method, the other ends, namely, the raiſing | 
of our admiration and pity, can by no means 


ä 2 7 
— . 
— —_—_ — e = 


companicd with an | extenſive KNOWLEDGE af man- 


kind, is the principal requiſite to a MASTERY in Co- 
2 7585 | 


be 
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be accompliſhed by it ; fince to effectuate 


theſe, virtue muſt appear great and venera- 


ble in diſtreſs. Though virtuous characters 
| labouring under calamities, do at leaſt in 


general afford the moſt proper ſubjects for 


Tragedy, as appears from the reaſon already 
5 given, yet we are far from laying it down as 


an effential rule, that ſuch characters muſt 
alw ays be exhibited in this branch of Poetry; 


for we are ſenſible, that as Tragedy a 8 
of great latitude with regard to the choice 
of its ſubjects, it is a rule which may ſome- 


times with propriety be tranſgreſſed; yet we 


Avilll lay it down as an inviolable law in the 
conduct of an Epic Poem, that the charac- 
ters of the principal perſons muſt be virtuous i 
and illuſtrious. In repreſenting characters 


of this kind, whether in Tragedy or the 


Epopœa, an original Genius will diſcover the 
fertility and richneſs of his invention. Find- 
ing no characters in real life every way ſuited 
to his purpoſe, his Imagination amply ſap- 
plies the defect, and enables him to form 

| thoſe complete models of excellence, which 


neither : 
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neither obſervation nor experience could 
furniſn. By the creative and combining 


power of this faculty, he aſſemble, thoſe 
ſhining qualitics which conſtitute the Hero, 


and exhibits thera, united together with per- 


fect f ymraetr y, in one ſtriking and graceful 5 
' Hgure. Inſtcad of copying the Heroes of 

Homer, or of any other Author ancient or 
modern, he will preſent us with Heroes 
which are properly his own ; being tho 


tranſcripts of thoſe models of genuine ex- 


cellence, which he has formed in his own 
mind. We do not affirm that ſuch charac- 
ters will be altogether imaginary. The 
groundwork may be taken from hiſtory or 
tradition, though it 18 the province of the 


Poet to finiſh the piece; and the Poet that 


1s truly original, will do this with admirable 


art and invention. 


＋ he third and laſt ſort of characters, i in 


which. above all others, an original Genius 
will moſt remarkably diſplay his invention, 


18 of that kind WI uch we called PRETERN A- 


TURAL, 


0 Witches, 
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TURAL, and is altogether different from 
mere HUMAN characters. Witches, Ghoſts, 
Fairies, and ſuch other unknown viſionary 
bei: ugs, are included! in the ſpecies of whicl: 
we are jpeaking. Of the manner of exilt- 
ence, nature and employment of theſe von- 
derful beings, we have no certain or deter- 
minate ideas. It ſhould ſcem that our no- 
tions of them, vague and indiſtinct as they 
are, are derived from tradition and popular 
opinion; or are the children of Fancy, Su- 
perſtition, and Fear. Theſe cauſes concur- 
ing with, as well as operating upon, the 
natural credulity of mankind, have given | 
birth to ode. and fables concerning, 
1 55 Gorgons, and Hwdras, and chimeras 
dire 3” which have been always eagerly 
ſwallowed by the vulgar, though they may 
have been juſtly rejected by the wiſe. 
However averſe the latter may be to think 
with the former on ſub} ects of this kind, 
it is certain, that their ideas of Ghoſts, 


tions, muſt be very much the fame. with 
| theirs, 


mons, and ſuch like appari- 
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theirs, ſince they draw them from the ſame 
ſource, that of traditionary relation; ' and, ; 


how reluQant ſocver the Judgment may be Le 


to vicld its aſſent, the Imagination catches 


and retains the impreſſion, whether we will 


or not. It is true, the ideas of thoſe be- 
ings, which are common to all, arc very 
general and obſcure ; there 18 t herefore great 


ſcope afforded for the flights of F ancy in this 


| boundleſs region. Much may be invented, 
and many new 1deas of their nature and of- 
fices may be acquired. The wildeſt and 
moſt exuberant i imagination will ſucceed beſt. 
in excurſions of this Lind, be beyond the vi- 
üble diurnal ſp! phere,“ and will make the 
moſt ſtupendous ice? in its aerial tour. 
In this region of fiction and fable, or iginal 
Genius will indulge its adventurous flight 
without reſtraint: it will dart a beam upon 
the dark ſcenes of futurity, draw the veil 
from the inviſible world, and expoſe to 
our aſtoniſned view “ that undiſcovered 
. country, from whoſe bourne no traveller 
returns.“ | 


SHAKESPFAR. 
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SHAKFSPEAR, with whoſe words we con- 


chuded the laſt ſentence, is the only Engliſb 
writer, why with amazing boldneſs has ven- 
N the barricrs of a ſeparate ſtate, 

and diſcloſe the land of Apparitions, Shadows, 
and Dreams; and he has nobly ſucceeded in 


tured to bu 


his daring attempt. IIis very peculiar ex- 


; cellence in this reſpect will be more properly 
illuſtrated! in another part of our Eſſay. In 


che mean time we may obſerve, that it will 


be hazardous for any one to purſue the track 
which he has marked out ; and that none - 
but a Genius uncommonly or iginal, can hope 


for ſucceſs 1 in the purſuit. 


Should ſuch a Genius ariſe, he could not 
defire a nobler field for the diſplay of an ex- 
uberant Imagination, than what the ſpiritual . 
world, with its ſtrange inhabitants, will 
i preſent to him. In deſcribing the nature 
and employment of thoſe viſionary beings, U 
' whoſe exiſtence is fixed in a future ſtate, or | 
of thoſe who exiſt in the preſent, cr may 


be ſuppoſed to inhabit the © midway air,” 


but 
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but are poſſeſſed of certain powers and fa- 
culties, very different from what are pos- 
seſſed by mankind, he is not, as in deſcrib- 
ing human characters, reſtricted to exact 
pr obability, much leſs to truth: for we are 
in moſt inſtances utterly ignorant of the 
powers of different or ſuperior beings; and, 
conſequently, are very incompetent judges 
of the probability or improbability of the 
particular influence, or actions attributed to 
them. All that we require of a Poet there- 
fore, who pretends to exhibit characters of 
this kind, is, that the incidents, i in effectuat- 
ing which they are ſuppoſed to be concern- 
_ ed, be poſſible, and conſonant to the general 
analogy of their nature; an analogy, founded 
not upon truth or ſtrict probability, but 
upon common tradition or popular opinion. 
It is evident therefore that the Poet, who 
would give us a glimpſe of the other world, 
| and an idea of the nature, employment, and 
manner of exiſtence of thoſe who inhabit it, 
N of thoſe other imaginary beings, Who 
5 are in ſome reſpedix ſimilar to, but 1 in others 5 


totally 
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totally different from inankind, and are ſup- 


poſed to dwell on or about this earth, has 
abundant ſcope for the exerciſe of the moſt 
fertile Invention. This ideal region is in- 
deed the proper ſphere of Fancy, in which 
ſhe may range with a looſe rein, without 


ſuffering reſtr aint from the ſevere checks of 


Judgment ; for judgment has very little 
jur iſdiction in this province of F able. The 

; invention of the ſupernatural characters 
above- mentioned, and the exhibition of -- 
them, with their proper attributes and of- 8 
fices, are the higheſt efforts and the moſt 


pregnant proofs: of tr uly ORIGINAL Grxrus. 


The third ſpecies of Invention, by which 
we obſerved original Genius will be diſtin- 
8 guiſhed, is that of IMAGERY. The ſtile of 

an original Author in Poctry | is for the moſt 
| part: FIGURATIVE and METAPHORICAL., + | wo 

ordinary modes of ſpeech being unable to 


expreſs the grandeur or the ſtrength of his 


conceptions, appear FLAT and LANGUID to 
his ardent Imagination. In order thereſore 


* 
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to ſupply the poverty of common language, 
he has recourſe to METAPHORSAnd IMAGES *; 


which, 


2M Loxcixus is of opinion, that the uſe of meta- 
phors and figures has an admirable effect in compoſi- 
tion, both by heightening the ſublime, and giving 

greater force to the pathetic; and likewiſe obſerves, 
that while figures give a particular efficacy to the ſub- 

lime, they receive equal benefit from it in turn: 
Fre de Tay cue, Foo voti Tus Ovppaye ro Ide TL 
; NINA, X Tak nec ch Lan Bavpearws Þ om cure. De 


|  Sublim. ſect. 5 


; He obſerves i in another place, t that the ethic faves 


: together, is a method of exciting the more violent com- 
motions of the mind : 


3 >: * 55 3 rab ou? r ov muerTwy lt X; 7261, ora 
| Joo n rea, Call 1% N o gien CVE YU OVRLELI, aNAT AG rexvice 


7% KU Tu Wie 79 x De Sablim. ſect. 20. 


QUrISTILIA% admits. of metaphors in an oration 
only, in order to. ful up 2 vacant place, or when they 
have greatet force than thoſe unornamented expreſſions 
in whote place they are ſubſtituted: 8 Metaphora enim 
aut vacantem ATE locum debet, aut fi in alie- 
„ num venit, plus valere co quod expellit.“ Instit. 

lib. vin. cap. 6. — Ir hon erer we reflect, that Poetry, 
whole Kapital end it i to es requires more orna- 
men! thai Profe eompotiticr;, „ order to the attain- 


| ment 
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— 
* 


which, though they may ſometimes occaſion 
the want of preciſion, will always elevate 
his ſtile, as well as give a peculiar dignity | 


and energy to his ſentiments x. An origi- 


nal Author indeed will frequently be apt to 
exceed in the uſe of this ornament, by pour- 
ing forth ſuch a blaze of 1 1magery, as to 


dazzle and overpower the mental fight ; the 


effect of which is, that his Writings become 
obſcure + if not unintelligible to common 
Readers; - 


— 


ment of that end, we ſhall ſee the neceſſity of allow- 
ing to Poets greater licence in the uſe of mctaphors and 
magery, an to any other Authors whatever, 


4 Sed Iod quoque, de quo in argumentis dixi- 
mus, ſimilitudinis genus ornat orationem, facitque 
fſublimem, floridam, jucundam, mirabilem.” Inſtit. 


lib. viii. cap. 3- — [he above remark, the Reader will 


: obſerve, i is ſtill more eminently true with reſpect to the 9 8 


influence of Ima; gry in Poetry. 


this a maxim , hs by QUINTILIAN, that 


in an oration the image ſhould be clearer than that 


which it is adduced to illuſtrate : * Debet enim quod : 


d jllvſtrandz alterius rei gate. aſſumitur, ipſum eſſe 
„ dclarius £o quod illuminat.“ bid. He obſerves a 
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Readers; juſt as the eye is for ſome time 


rendered incapable of diſtinguiſſüng the ob- 
jects that are preſented to it, after having 


ſtedfaſtly contemplated the Sun. Well 


choſen images, happily adapted to the pur, 


poſe for which they are adduced, if not too 
frequently employed, produce a fine effect 
in Poetry. They impart a pleaſing gratifi- 
cation to the mind, ariſing from the diſco- 
very of the reſemblance betwixt the ſimili- 
tude and the object to which it is compared; 
they remarkably enliven deſcription, at the 
ſame time that they embelliſh it with addi- 
tional graces * , they give force as well as 


4 


little above, that one of the eſiential excellencies of | 


Imagery conſiſts in its being uſeſul for illuſt: ation: 
« Præclare vero ad inferendam rebus lucem, rcpertæ 


c ſunt ſimilitudines.“ This likewiſe | is one of its uf. 3 
1 2 in Poetry. | | 


* Qpien III Ax, ee of ' metaphors, makes 


the following obſervation concerning them: © Tum 
ita jucunda atque nitida, ut in oratione quamlibet 


« clara, proprio tamen Jumine eluceat. Neque enim 
&« vulgaris eſſe, nec humilis, nec inſuavis, recte modo 


grandeur 5 


6 2 
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PE 


which it is calculated to inſpire. On the 
other hand, the too liberal uſe of 1MacGrry 


even in Poetry (beſides that obſcurity which 
it occaſions to the ordinary claſs of Readers, 


as well as that fatigue which the Imagina- 


tion experiences from its exceſſive glare) ſo 

diſguſts the mind with the perpetual labour 

of tracing relations and reſemblances, which 
cannot always be immediately perceived, that 5 


the tide of paſſion is by this means diverted, 


if it doth not ſubſide, and the pleaſure . 
ariſing from poetic imitation is greatly di- 
miniſhed, if not utterly deſtroyed. A Writer | 
however, who is only poſſeſſed of a moderatc 
degree of Genius, 1s in very little hazard " 
talling into this extreme. IIis imagination 
15 not extenſive enough to comprehend thoſe 
remote analogies which ſubſiſt betwixt dif- 
ferent objects in nature, nor does it poſſeſs 
force ſufficient to throw off a bold and glow- 


ing image founded upon ſuch analogies: the 
5 performances of inch an Aut! hor ther efore 
IL. 2 


grandeur 10 the ſtile ot Poctry, and are 3 
principal ſource of thoſe exquiſite ſenſations, 
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will either be intirely deſtitute of the imagcs 
of Poetry, excepting ſuch as ariſe ſrom the 


moſt obvious relations of ideas; or elſe thoſe 
which he adopts \ will be borrowed from Au- 


thors of ſuperior Genius. Hence it is, that 


the 1 images of HoMER have been ſo often 


copied by modern Poets, who either POS 


 $efſed not ſertility of Invention enough to 
ſtrike out new fimilitudes for themſelves, or 
dared not to exert it. A Poet endued with 
2 truly original Genius, will however be un- i 
der no neceſſity of drawing any of the ma- 
: terials of his compoſition from the Works 
of preceding Bards; . ſince he has an unfail- 
mg reſource in the exuberance of his own. 
| Imagination, which will furniſh him with a 


redundance of all thoſe materials, and par- 


ticularly with an inexhauſtible variety of 
new and ſplendid imagery, which mult be 
| regarded as one diſtinguiſhing mark of ori- : 

= ginal poetic Genius. 5 


The forth and laſt ſpecies of F 5 
by which v we obſerved this quality to be in- 
dicated, : 
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dicated, was that of seNTIMENT. An ori- 


ginal Genius in Poetry will ſtrike out NEW | 


SENTIMENTS, as well as NEW IMAGES, on 
every ſubject on which he employs his ta- 


lents; and he has the peculiar felicity of . 


ſtriking out ſuch as are moſt proper to the 


ſubject and to the occaſion. An univerſal 
Genius 1 is a very extraordinar y phenomenon. 
Een a talent for acquiring excellence 1 In the 55 
5 various branches of any one art, is very 
rarely beſtowed; ſo limited in general are 
dme faculties of the human mind. Thus we 
ſeldom find a Genius for Tragedy and Co- 
ä medy, or a Genius for the more ſublime 
ſpecies of Hiftory- -painting, and for Pieces 
of Drollery and Humour 1 in low life, unted 
in the ſame perſon. We have already 7 
: ſerved, in a note at the beginning of this 
ſection, that there are differ ent kinds, as well : 


as degrees of Originality ; we are not there- 


fore to expect, that an original Genius in 

5 Poetry ſhould attain eminence in every 
branch of his profeſſion it is enough if he 
diſtinguiſh himfelt in one branch, whatever 
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it may be. What we would be under ſtood 
to maintain is this; that original Genius 
will dictate the moſt proper ſentiments on 


every ſubject, and in every ſpecies of Poetry, - 
 INDISCRIMINATELY ; but that it will dictate 
the ſentiments moſt proper to that particu- 
lar ſpecies to which it is ADAPTED, and to 


which it applies its inventive powers. If, 


for inſtance, we ſuppoſe this quality adapted 
to Epic Poetry, it will diſcover itſelf in the 
invention both of ſublime and pathetic ſen- 
timents, which will at once excite aſtoniſh- 
ment, and penetrate the heart. To a per- 
ſon who poſſeſſes a talent for this higheſt 
ſpecies of Poetry, ſuch ſentiments are as it 
were congenial; they ariſe naturally and 
ſpontancouſly to his Imagination. The 
ſublime, in particular, is the proper walk 
of a great Genius, in which it delights 
=D range, and in which alone it can diſ- 
play its powers to advantage, or put forth 


its ſtrength. As ſuch a Genius always at- 


tempts to g. aſp the moſt ſtupendous ob- 


pw, 
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jects *, it is much more Aightedd with ſur- 


veying the rude magniiicence of nature, than —_— 
the elegant decorations of art; ſince the lat- 1 
ter produce only an agreeable ſenſation of : 41 
pleaſure ; but the former throws the foul | 
into a divine tranſport of admiration + and — | 4 
amazement. 1 


* Los Si. het admirable Critic, iluſtrates this 
obſervation very e 
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amazement, which occupies and fills the 


mind, and at the ſame time inſpires that 

ſolemn dread, that religious awe, which na- 

turally reſults from the contemplation of the 

vaſt and wonderful. By dwelling on ſuch 

: ſubjects, the ſoul is elevated toa ſenſe of its 
own dignity and ms 


We obſerved likewiſe, that an Author 


poſſeſſed of that kind and degree of origi- 
nal Genius which is adapted to Epic Poetry 5 
will admirably ſucceed 1 in the invention of : 


F Mi — 


The Raman Critic judiciouſly 8 that i in form 
ing our opinion of ſublimity in compoſition, we ought 
to conſider the nature of the ſubject on which it is em- 
ployed, and how far it is ſuitable to the kind of or- 
nament made uſe of; becauſe, where the ſubject itſelt 


is mean, ſublimity degenerates into bombaſt: 


Clara illa atque ſublimia, plerunque materi: modo 
<« cernenda ſunt. Quod enim alibi magnificum, tumi- 
dum alibi. Et quir humilia circa res magnas, apta 
circa minores videntur. Et ſicut in oratione nitida | 


I notabile eſt humilius verbum, & velut macula: ita 
a ſermone tenui ſublime e diſcordat, fitque 
cc 


* corruptum, quia in plano tumet,” Qui. In/lit. 
lib. viii, Cap. 3. ps. 


PATHETIC. 
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PATHETIC* as well as SUBLIME ſentiments : ; 
if an Author can be ſaid to invent ſenti- 


ments which riſe to the 1 imagination, in a 
manner by a ſimple volition, without any 
labour, and almoſt without any effort. 
Such a perſon being endued with a vivacity 
and vigour of Imagination, as well as an 


exquiſite ſenſibility of every emotion, whe- 


ther pleaſant or painful, which can affect 
the human heart, has nothing elſe to do, in 
order to move the paſſions of others, but to 
. repreſent his own feclings in a ſtrong and 
lively manner; and to exhibit the _ 


event or action he propoſes to deſcr tbe, 


that particular attitude or view, which hs 
moſt povnfully. 3 intereſted his own allec- h 


| * This ako of raiſing uh a by ſuitable re- 


5 preſentations, ſeems to PLE upon an extreme? ſenfi- 
bility both of pain and pleaſure, joined to the power of 


deſcribing in a lively manner thoſe exquiſite ſenſations 


which we ourſelves feel, Both the one and the other 
are the inſeparable concomitants of true Genius; tho 
there are many poſſeſſed of the former, who are not 


endued with the latter. 


tions, 
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tions, for that will moſt certainly intereſt 


ours: we ſhall feel the ſame concern, and 
Mare in the fame diſtreſs *. Having by 
this means gained an aſcendant over our 


hearts, he will at pleaſure melt them into 
enderneſs and Pity, or fire them with in- 
dgnation and rage: every paſſion will be 
obedient to his impulſe, as well as ſubject 


to his controul ; like the Poet deſcribed 


by Horace, he will raiſe in our ſouls 


* ARI57 TILE obſerves, in his hook: on Poctry, that 


there are various methods of raiſing the paſſions; that 


pity and terror may be excited by external action, par- 
ticularly by the ſymptoms of diſtreſs ſtrongly impreſſed 


upon the countenance ; but that a good Poet will never 
nave recourſe to this method as his only expedient for 
- moving the paſſions, but will a accompliſh his end by the 


very conſtitution of his fable, and the affecting nature 


Of the relation tlelt': 
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every emotion of which they are ſuſcep- 
ible „ 


Irritat, mulcet, fa 2 75 rerrorides implet | 
as Magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 


Tis * who gives my breaſt + clit pains, 

Can make me feel each paſsion that he feigns; 
7 Enrage, compole with more than magic art ; 

With pity and with terror tear my heart; 


And ſnatch me o'er the carth, or thro? the air, 


1 0 7 bebes, to Athene NS, When he will, and where. 


Porz. 


The 


— 


+ QuinTIL1AN conſiders the raiſing the paſſions ol 


the hearers, and carrying them along by the force of 


rapid eloquence, as the higheſt effort of rhetorical Ge- 


nius; and obſerves, that though many of his predeceſ- 


ſors and cotemporaries in the rhetorical art excelled in 
the argumentative part of eloquence, few had excelled 


in n the mes 


«6 « Qui vero judicem rapere, & in quem vellet habi- 


« tum animi poſſet perduccre, quo dicto flendum & 
a 8 iraſcendum eſſcet rarius fuit. Atque hoc eſt * 
« dominatur in judicus; 3 bac eoquentiam regunt. 


Lib. vi. cap. 3. 
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The ſentiments of an Author of this kind * 


are the natural dictates of the heart, not 
fictitious or copied, but original; and it is | 
impoſſible they ſhould fail in producing 
their proper effect upon the mind of the 


Reader. Theſe obſervations, by which we 


have endeavoured to ſhew how originality 
of Genius in the higher ſpecies of Poetry 
Vill diſcover itſelf in the invention of ſen- 


With reſpect to the higher ſpecies of Poetry, Tras 


: vedy and the Epopœa, it is needleſs to ſay how much 
the pathetic ought to predominate in them; and that to 

the attainment of it in an extraordinary degree, an emi- 
nent e of poctic Genius is eſſentially requiſite. 


* ts order to ien our - aan deeply in any 


cauſe, and raiſe our paſſions to the higheſt degree, 


LoxGixus requires that the emotion and agitation of 


the Orator who addrefies us, ſhould appear not to be 
mechanical or premeditated, but to riſe immediately 


from the ſubject and the occaſion; in which caſe he 


obſerves, we ſhall always feel our minds moſt power- 
: fully affected N 
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timent, are equally applicable to its infe- 
rior ſpecies; ſince, as we have obſerved, 
original Genius will diſtinguiſh itſelf by the 
invention of New ſentiments on every ſub- 
ject to which 1 it applies itſelf. 


5 trie ode the different ſpecies of 
IxveNT10N, which appear to be charaCter- 
iſtical of original Genius, we ſhall point out 
ſome other properties which indicate and 
diſtinguiſh it. 


Wiel and pictureſque deſcription, ene 
fore, we conſider as one of theſe. In the 
| ſphere of Poetry, there is an infinite variety 
of objects and ſcenes, adapted to the differ- 
ent taſtes of thoſe who contemplate them. 
A Writer however, of the kind above- men- 
tioned, diſregarding the beauties of a com- 


mon landſcape, fixes his eye on thoſe de- 


lightful and unfrequented retreats, which are 


impervious to common view : to drop he 


metaphor, out of the multiplicity of ſub⸗ 


jets which his imagination preſents to him, i 
| - he 
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he ſelects ſuch as are moſt ſuſceptible of the 
graces of poetic deſcription, and adorns theſe 
with all the luxuriance of an exuberant 
Imagination. We ſhall readily confeſs, that 
a talent for deſcription is by no means ſo 
RADICAL and DISTINGUISHING a quality in 
the conſtitution of original Genius, as any 
of the ſpecies of InvenTION above- men- 
| tioned ; vet this talent, when poſſeſſed in a 2 
hich degree, bears alſo the ſtamp of origi- 
nality, however the impreſſion may be ſome- 
what fainter; and in the deſcriptive pieces 
of an original Author, we can trace the vi- 
| vacity, the wildneſs, and the ſtrength of his 
Imagination. such pieces will always be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of an infe- 
_ rior Author, which, in compariſon with 
the former, will be languid, trivial, and 
common. 


A per 55 Who! is deſtitute of ch di. 


. covers nothing new or diſcti 1minating in the 5 
5 objects which he ſurveys. He takes only a 
gener al and en view of them, and 


is 
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is incapable of diſcerning thoſe minute pro- 


perties, or of reliſhing thoſe particular and 


diſtinguiſhing beauties, which a lively Ima- 


gination, united with an exquiſite Taſte, 


can alone enable a man to conceive and ad- 


mire. The deſcriptions of ſuch a perſon (if 
he attempts to deſcribe) muſt neceſſarily be 


unanimated, undiſtinguiſhing, and uninte- 


reſting; for as his imagination hath pre- 
ſented to him no diſtinct or vivid idea of 
0 the ſcenes or objects he has contemplated, 
it is impoſſible he ſhould be able to give a 
particular and pictureſque repreſentation of 


it to others. A Poet, on the other hand, 


who is polleſſed of original Genius, feels in 
the ſtrongeſt manner every impreſſion made 
upon the mind, by the influence of external 

objects on the ſenſes, of by reflection on 


thoſc ideas which are treaſured up in the re- 


: poſitor y of the memory, and is conſequently . 

qualified to expreſs the vivacity and ſtrength 

of his own feelings. If we ſuppoſe a perſon 

endued with this quality to deſcribe real ob- 

jects and ſcenes, ſuch 25 are either immedi- 
. ately 


hes? 4a th, : 
ä 
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ately preſent to his ſenſes, or recent in his 
- remembrance ; he will paint them in ſuch 
vivid colours, and with ſo many pictureſque 
circumſtances, as to convey the ſame lively 
and fervid ideas to the mind of the Reader, 
which poſſeſſed and filled the imagination | 
of the Author. If we ſuppoſe him to de- 
ſcribe unreal objects or ſcenes, ſuch as exiſt 
not in nature, but may be ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
he will preſent to us a ſucceſſion of theſe 
15 equally various and wonderful, the mere 
creation of his own fancy; ; and by the ſtrength 
of his repreſentation, will give to an illuſion 
all the force and efficacy of a reality. As 
all his deſcriptions will be vivid, fo all bis 
ſcenery will be rich and luxuriant in the 


| higheſt degree, ſo as to evidence the extent, . 


the copiouſneſs, and the e of his ima- 
gination. 


That vivacity of A which: we. 


have obſerved to be characteriſtical of a 


great Genius, will in the writings of an ori- 
ginal one be of a kind peculiar and uncom- 7 


mon. 
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mon. Objects or events may be viewed in 


very different lights by different perſons, and 
admit of great variety in the repreſentation. 
In the deſcriptions wherein ſublimity is re- 
quired, an Auth or of original Gemus will. 
fix on thoſe circumſtances that may raiſe 
our ideas of the object he endeavours to re- 
preſent to the utmoſt pitch. Thus the en- 
raptured Prophet, in deſcribing the deſcent 


of the Almighty, 1s not contented with py - 
5 85 preſenting the inhabitants of the carth as in 


| conſternation, and the whole maſs of 
matter as agitated at his approach; but riſes 
much higher in his deſcription, and gives 
ſenſe as well as motion to the inanimate 


parts of the creation: The mountains ſaw t = = 


and they trembled ; the overflowing of the wwate 

paſſed by. Then follows a bold and ara, 
proſopopœia: J. be Deep uttered hrs voice, and 
lift up his hands on high. The former part of 
the deſcription, where the Prophet makes 
the mountains ſenſible of the approach, and 
tremble at the preſence of J:novan, i IS truly 
ublime, as theſe effects give us a + high idea 
1 ol 
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conſpicuous. Without rejecting this ſenſe 
altogether, or denying that an original 
Author will be diſtinguiſhed by his imper- | 
ſections as well as by his excellencies, we may 
: obſerve, that the expreſſion above-mentioned 
15 capable of a juſter and more determinate 
meaning than that juſt ſpecified. | It may, 
we think, be more properly underſtood to 
ſignify that native grandeur of ſentiment 
which diſclaims all reſtraint, is ſubject to 
no certain rule, and is therefore various and 
unequal. In this ſenſe principally we con- 
fider the expreſſion, and are under no diffi- 
culty in declaring, that an irregular great- 
neſs of Imagination, as thus explained, 1 
one remarkable criterion of exalted and 
driginal Genius. A per ſon who 1 18 poſſeſſed 
of this quality, naturally turns his thoughts 
to the contemplation of the Grand and 
WW onderful, in nature or in human life, in 
the valible creation, or in that of his own 


fancy. Revolving theſe awful and magni- 5 
cent ſcenes in his muſing mind, he labours 

0 expreſs in his compoſitions the ideas 
See which 
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which dilate and ſwell his Imagination; but 
is Often unſucceſsful in his efforts. In at- 
tempting to repreſent theſe, he feels himſelf. 
embarraſſed ; words are too weak to convey 
the ardor of his ſentiments, and he fre- 
quently ſinks under the immenſity of his 
own conceptions. Sometimes indeed he 
will be happy enough to paint his very 
| thought, and to excite in others the very 
ſentiments which he himſelf feels: : he will 
not always however ſucceed ſo well, but, on 
f the contrary, will often labour in a ſruit- 
leſs attempt; whence it ſhould ſeem, that 
his compoſition will upon certain occaſions 


be diſtinguiſhed by an regular and unequal 
greatneſs. 


Whether this quality 1s to be aſcribed to 


the cauſe above-mentioned 1 in particular; or 5 


whether it is the effect of that fiery 1 impe- 
tuoſity of Imagination, which, breaking 
through the legal reſtraints of criticiſm, or 
overleaping the mounds of authority and 

cuſtom, ſometimes loſes fght of the Juſt 


M z 2 
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and Natural, while it is in purſuit of the 


166 


New and Wonderful, and, by attempting to 
rite above the ſphere of Humanity, tumbles 
trom its tower ing height; or laſtly, whether 
it is to be ultimately derived from the un- 
avoidable 1mpertection of the human facul- 
nes, which admit not of perpetual exten- 
| lion, and are apt to flag in a long , though 7 
rapid flight; whichſoever of theſe may be the 
cauſe of the phenomenon above-mention- 
ed, or whether all of them may contribute 
to pr oduce it, certain it is, that an irregular 
greatneſs of Imagination, implying unequal 
and diſproportioned grandeur, is always 5 


duiſcernible in the compoſitions of an origi- 


nal Genius, however elevated, and! is there- 
fore an univerſal characteriſtic of ſus h 1 
Genius“ . 

It 


—_ 0 — — T Æ„AA —— 


| * Loxc its maintains, that a hi ah degree of ZN 
I mity | is utterly inconſiſtent with accuracy of i imagina- 
tion; and that Authors of the moſt elevated 3 
at the ſame time that they are capable of riling to the 
greateſt excellencies, are lkewile moſt apt to commit 
trivial : 
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It deſerves however to be obſerved, that 


the imperfection here ſuggeſted, is a natural 
eltect and a certain proof of an exuberant 
Imagination. Ordinary minds ſeldom riſe 
above the dull uniſorm tenor of common 
2 ſentiments, like thoſe animals that are 
condemned to creep on the ground all 
the days of their life; but the moſt law 
| lefs excurſions of an original Genius, like 
the flight of an eagle, are towering, though 
devious; ; its path, as the courſe of a co- 
met, is blazing, though irregular; and its 


22 


— 


trivial ſaults, while they are aiming at diſtinguiſhed 
beauties, As this aftertion is pretty nearly of the ſame 
.mport with that above advanced, it may not be im- 
P1oper to confirm cur ſentiments by the authority of ſo 


| eminent a Critic : 
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errors and excellencies are equally inimi- 
table. 


We obſerved that original Genios is like 
wiſe diftinguiſhed by a WILDNEss of Imagi- 


nation. This quality, ſo cloſely allied to 


the former, ſeems alſo to proceed from the = 
ſame cauſes; and is at the ſame time an in- 


fallible proof of a fertile and luxuriant 5 
5 fancy. WIL PNZEss of! imagery, ſcenery and 


ſentiment, is the PASTIME of a playful and 
ſpo; tive W it is the effect of its 
exuberance. This character is formed by 
an arbitr: ary aſſemblage of the moſt extra- 
vagant, uncommon, and romantic ideas, 


75 united in the moſt fanciful combinations; 
and is diſplayed in groteſque figures, in 


ſurprifing ſentiments, in pictureſque and 
inchanting defcription. The quality of 


which we are treating, wherever it is diſ- 
: covered, will afford ſuch a delicious enter- 
| tainm ent to the mind, that it can ſcarce 


be ever ſatisficd with a banquet 0 exqui- | 


1 fly proven; ſatiety being Pr evented by 


2 ſuc- 
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a ſucceſſion of dainties, ever various and | 
ever new. 


The laſt quality by which we affirmed 
original Genius to be characteriſed, was an 
ENTHUSIASM of Imagination *. It fre- 
re ( 


— 


— 


* Thoſe who have a curiofity to know the opinion 
of PLaTo concerning the ENTHUSIASM of Poetry, 
may conſult his Ie; where he ex; preſiy aſſerts, that all 
true Pocts are divinely infpired by the Muſes; ; that they 
are incapable | in their ſober ſcnles to compoſe good 
verſes; and that therefore, in order to their becoming 
excellent in their profeſſion, it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be hurried out of themſelves, and, like Bacchanals, be 
tranſported by a kind of divine fury. As his opinion, 
however, upon this point, will give a ſtrong ſanction to 
our ſentiments on that. Ecthuſialm of nn 
which we have obſerved to diſtinguiſh original poetic 
Gemus, we ſhall preſent the Reader with two ſhort 
extracts from the abuve-mentioned Dialogue, very ex- 
preſſive of his idea concerning poetic Inſpiration : 
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Socrates {for he is the ſpeaker) adds a Little after : 
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quently happens, that the original meaning 

of a word is loſt or become obſolete, and 
another very different one, through acci- 
dent, cuſtom or caprice, is ordinarily ſub- 

ſtituted in its place. Sometimes expreſſions, 
which have been anciently taken in a good 


ſenſe, are, by A ſtrange perverſion of lan- 


guage, uſed in a bad one; and by this 
means they become obnoxious upon account 
of the ideas, which, in their common accep- 
tation they excite. This is the caſe witl! 
the word EXTUUSIASM, which is almoſt uni- 
verſally taken in a bad ſenſe; and, being 
conccived to proceed from an n 
and diſtempered imagination, is ſuppoſed 
to imply weakneſs, ſuperſtition, and mad- 
nes. EN TUHuslasx, in this modern ſenſe, 
is in no reſpect a qualification of a Poet; 
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in the ancient ſenſe, which implied a kind 
of divine IxsPIRATIOx , or an ardor of 
Fancy wrought up to Tranſport, we not 
only admit, but deem it an eſſential one. 


A glowing ardor of Imagination is indeed 
{if we may be permitted the expreſſion) the 
very ſoul of Poetry. It is the principal 
ſource of 1X$PIRATION; and the Poet who 
is poſſeſſed of it, like the De/plian Prieſteſs, 
is animated with a kind of DIVINE FURY, 
The intenſeneſs and Vigour of his ſenſa- 
tions produce that Xx TuusTASN of Imagi- 
nation, which as it were hurries the nit 
out of itſelf ; and which | is vented ! in warm. 
and vehement deſcription, exciting in every 
| ſuſceptible breaſt the ſame emotions- that 
were felt by the Author himſelf. It is this 
= EN THUSLASM which gives life and ſtrength : 
to poetical repreſentations, | renders them > 6.08 Wh 


itn iking imitations. "oy nature, and hereby s. e i 


ma 
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produces that inchanting delight which ge- 
nuine Poetry is calculated to inſpire. With— 
cut this animating Principle, all poctical and 
rhetorical con: poſitions arc ſpiritlefs and 
 languid, like thoſe bodies that arc drained | 
of their vital Juices : they. are therefore 


read with indiflerence or. infipidity ; 1 the 
harmony of the numbers, if harmonious, 
may tickle the car, but being deſtitute ol 


ner ves, that is of paſſion and ſentiment, they 
can 7 Never allc ct tho heart. 


Thus we have pointed out and illuſtrated 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing ingredients of oRI“ 
 GINAL GENIUS in Poctry we ſhall conclude 
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the preſent ſection with 1 inquiring into the 


firſt and moſt natur al exertions of Genius in 
his divine art. 


o We may venture then to lay it dow n as. 
1 BY = a poſition highly probable, that the lirſt 
11 oy ellas of original Genius will be in ALLE | 
GORIES, VISIONS, or the creation of ideal 
beings, of one kind or another. There 18 
no 
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A #8 


9 


/ 


30 kind of Invention, in which there 15 
fuller ſcope afforded to the exerciſe of Ima- 
gination, than in that of ALLEGORY ; which 
has this advantage over moſt other fables, 
that in it the Author is by no means 
reſtricted to ſuch an exact probability, as 


18 required in thoſe fables that inſtruct us 
"0 repreſentation of actions, which, 
though not real, muſt always however be 


ſach as might have e happened. Let it be 


obſerved, that we are here ſpeaking of AL 25 

LEGORY in its utmoſt latitude. We are not 

ignorant that there! is a ſpecies of it, which, 
like the Epic fable, attempts to inſtru by 


the invention of a ſeries of incidents ſti ictly 


: probable. | Such are the beautiful and tri k- 

ing ALLEGORIES contained 1 in different parts 
of the Sacred Writings. But there is an- 

other kind of ALLEGORICAL fable, in which 

- there 1 is very little regard ſhewn to probabi- 


lity. Its object allo 1 1s inſtruction; though 


| does not endeavour to inſtruct by real or 
"= probable actions ns; but wrapt in a veil 
exaggerated, yet delicate and appoſite fio- 
tion, "Ran 
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tion, is ſtudious at once to delight the 
imagination, and to impreſs ſome import- 
ant maxim upon the mind. Of this kind 
is the Fairy Queen of SPENSER. As in this 
ſpecies of ALLEGORY, we neither expect 
8 what 1 is true, nor what 1s like the truth ; o 


we read ſuch fabulous compoſitions, partly 


for the ſake of the morals they contain, 
but principally for the ſake of gratifying 
that curioſity ſo deeply implanted in the 
human mind, of becoming acquainted with 
new and marvellous events. We are in 
this caſe in a great meaſure upon our 
guard againſt the deluſions of fancy; - are 
highly pleaſed with the narrative, though - 
we do not allow it to impoſe upon us fo 
1 far as to obtain our credit. Vet ſuch 1 18 
the power of ingenious fiction over our 
minds, that we are not only captivated 


and intereſted by a relation of ſurpriſing 


incidents, though very improbable, but, 
during the time of the relation at leaſt, 


we forget that they are fictitious, and al- 


wen fancy them to be real. This deceit, 


however, 
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however, laſts no longer than the peruſal, 
in which we are too much agitated to re- 
flect on tlie probability or improbability 
of the events related; but when that is 
over, the inchantment vaniſhes in the cool 
moment of deliberation ; and, being left 
at leiſure to think and reaſon, we never 


admit as true what is not ſtrictiy proba- 
ble. 


As we are treating of allegorical fablcs, 
it may not be amits to obſerve, with re- 
gard to the kind laſt mentioned in parti- 
cular, that the liberties indulged to it, 
though proc digiouſly various and extenſive, 


arc not however without certain reftric- 


tions. Thus, though we do not require 
probability i in the general contexture of the 
ſable, juſtneſs of manners muſt be pre- 
| ſerved in this, as well as in the other 
ſpecics of fabulous conipoſttion; the inci- 
dents muſt be ſuitable to tlie characters to 
which they are accommodated ; thoſe inci- 
dents muſt likew iſe clearly point out or 
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imply the moral they are intended to il- 
luſtrate; and they muſt, in order to capti- 
vate the Imagination, be new and ſur- 
priſing, at the {ame time that. they are to 
be perfectly conſiſtent with each other. 
It is evident however, that theſe ſlight 
reſtraints prove no real impediment to the 
natural impulſe and excurſions of Genius, 
but that they ſerve rather to point and 3 
gulate its courſe. It 18 likewiſe equally 
evident, that this laſt mentioned ſpecies 5 
of Allegory preſents. a noble field for the 
diſplay of a rich and luxuriant Imagina- 
tion; and that to excel in it, requires the 
utmoſt fertility of Invention, ſince every 
maſterly compoſition of this kind muſt be 
the mere creation oh * the Poet's fancy. 


We obſerved likewiſe that ORIGINAL 


Genius will naturally diſcover Itſelf in vi- 
Silos. This i is a ſpecies of fiction, to ſuc- 
ceed in which with applauſe, requires „ 


much poetic Inſpiration as any other ſpecics 
of compoſition. whatever, That Enthu- 


ſiaſm 
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fiaſm of Imagination, which we confidered 
as an eſſential characteriſtic of original Ge- 

nius, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the en- 
raptured Bard, who would make his Read- 
ers feel thoſe impetuous tranſports of paſſion 


which occupy and actuate his own mind. 


He muſt hipiſelf be wrought up toa high 


pitch of extaſy, if he ex pects to throw us 
into it. Indecd it 18 che peculiar felicity of 


an original Author to feel in the moſt Os 


quiſite degree every emotion, and to ſee 
every ſcene. he deſcribes. By the vigorous 
effort of a creative Imagination, he calls 
ſnadowy ſubſtances and unreal objects into 
_ exiſtence. They are preſent to his view, 
and glide, like ſpectres, in ſilent, ſullen ma- 
| jeſty, before his aſtoniſhed and intranced 
ſight. In reading the deſcription of ſuch 
apparitions, we partake of the Author's 
emotion; the blood runs chill in our veins, 


Ls and our hair ſtiffens with horror. 75 


3 far exceed the bounds preſcribed 
| £2 this Eſlay, to poi n t out all the i 
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lar tracks which an original Genius will 
| ſtrike out in the extenſive ſphere of Ima- 
gination, as thoſe paths are ſo various and 
| devious. In the mean time we may ob 
ſerve, that as the hand of Nature hath 
ſtamped different minds with a different 
kind and degree of Originality, giving each 
a particular bent to one certain object or 
purſuit ; original Authors will purſue the 
track marked out by Nature, by faithfully 
following which they can alone hope for 
immortality to their writings and reputation. 


Thus while one Wr iter 3 obeying the impulſe 5 i 


5 of his Genius, diſplays the exuberance of | 
his Fancy in the beautiful and ſurpriſing 


flictions of Allegory; ; another diſcovers the 


fertility and extent of his Imagination, as 


well as the juſtneſs of his Judgment, in the 


conduct of the Epic or Dramatic Fable, in 
Z which he raiſes our admiration, our terror, : 
or our r pity, as occaſion may require, : 


| Upon the whole, we need not heſitate to 
affirm, that Original Genius will probably 


. diſcover oY 
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diſcover itſelf either in ALLEGORIES, VISIONS, 
or in the creation of ideal ſigures of one 
kind or another. The probability that it 
will do ſo, is derived from that innate ten- 


dency to ricriox which diſtinguiſhes ſuch 
a Genius, and from the natural bias of 


FICTION to run in this par ticular channel : 


for the Imagination of a Poet, whoſe Ge- 
nius is *culy Original, finding no objects in 
the vitble creation {afficiently marvellous 
5 and new, or which can give full ſcope to 
the exerciſe of its powers, naturally burſts 
into the ideal world, in queſt of more ſur- 
priſing and wonderful ſcenes, which it ex- 
plores with inſatiable curioſity, as well as 
with exquiſite pleaſure; and depending in 
its excurſion wholly on its own ſtrength, 
its ſucceſs in this province of ricricx will 
be proportionable to the plaſtic power of 
which it is poſſeſſed. In caſe however the OT 
poſition juſt 2 advanced ſhould appear pro- 
blematical to ſome, wie ſhall confirm it by 
arguments drawn from experience, which 


will ſerve to ſhew, that ORIGINAL PozTIC 
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 Genivs hath in fact exerted its powers i 


the manner above ſpecified *. 


In proof of this afſertion, we might ad- 
duce the whole ſyſtem of heathen Mytho- 


 *® LoxcIxus conſiders the introducing viſions into 
compoſition, and the ſupporting them with propriety, 
as one of the boldeſt efforts either of Rhetorical or 


Poetic Genius. He obſerves, that they contribute 


much to the grandeur, to the ſplendor, and to the ct- 
ey of an oration in e 8 
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After having given this account of the nature and 


- effect of a viſion introduced into an oration, he obſerves, 
that there is a difference betwixt viſions adapted to 
| Rhetoric, and ſuch- as are adapted to Poctry ; but that 


they both concur in producing a violent commotion of 
mind : 
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logy. What are all the fabulous and alle- 


gorical relations of antiquity concerning the 


nature, generation, powers and offices of 
the Pagan Deities, but the inventions of 
men of Genius? Poets and Prieſts were 
unqueſtionably the original Authors of all 
the Theological Syſtems of the Gentile 


world. A ray, ultimately derived from di- 


vine Revelation, did ſometimes indeed burſt 
. through the cloud of human error, but was 


foon obſcured, if not ſmothered, by the ſu- 


perſtitions © of men; and oral Tradition, that 
fallacious guide, was buried under a maſs 
”” abſurdity and folly. Though the hea- 
then Theology muſt be confeſſed to be the 
diſgrace and degradation of human reaſon, . 
yet it muſt alſo be acknowledged to be a re- 
markable proof of the creative pow er of 
human Imagination; and at the ſame time 
that we condemn it as a religious Creed, we 
muſt admire it as a ſyſtem of ingenious Fic- 
tion. The Greek Theology was of all other 


ſyſtems the moſt 1 ingenious, What a ſtrange, 


but fanciful account, may we collect from 
N 2:- 3 thole 
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thoſe ancient Authors, HomzRr and HESsIO, 

_ of the nature and employment of the nu- 
merous Deities which Greec ce acknowledged ? 
We find the celeſtial Divinines, Jorir ER 

and Jono, Mixerva and Venus, Mars 

and Arol Lo, ſometimes quaffing nectar in 


their golden cups, and repoſing themſelves 


in indolent tranquillity, ſerved by HBN, 
and attended by Mercury, the ſwift- 
winged meſſenger of the Gods: at other 
times we ſee them mixing among the T; 2 
jan and Grecian hoſts, taking part in mor- 
tal quarrels, as partiality or favour dic-- 
| tated; inſpiring the army whoſe cauſe they 
embraced with their counſel, and aiding it 
by their power; driving on or ſtemming 
the tide of battle, and alternately haſtening 


and retarding the decrees of fate. CrR EES 


has the earth for her province, and is the 
bounteous giver of the golden grain; ; Nrr- 
TUNE ſways the ocean with his trident; 3 
and PLuTo, ſeated on his throne in gloomy _ 
majeſty, rules the dominions of the world 
below. N ed v we mention, as proofs of wild 


and 
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and exuberant Fancy, the pleaſures and 
beauties of Elyſium, contraſted with the tor- 
ments and horrors of dark Tartarus? Need 


we mention the black Cocytus, the flaming 


 Phlegethon ; the puniſhment of TANTALUS, 
the ever- rolling ſtone of Sisvynus, the wheel 
of Ixiox, and the fruitleſs ! labours | 


i the Danaids? 


It would: has impracticable, as well as : 
tedious and unneceſſary to enumerate the 
vaſt multitude of ſabordinate Deities which 
_ Greece adored. All nature was repleniſhed - 
with them; and each particular part had 
its tutelar Divinity. Thus while Diana 


and her train of woodland nymphs, toge- 


ther with her miniſters the Dryads and Ha- 
madryads, were adored by huntſmen as the 
| Sovereigns of the woods, Pan received the 
homage of the ſimple ſhepherds, was conſi- 
dered as the Guardian of their flocks, and 9 
the rural God who taught them to play on 
the oaten pipe. To theſe we may join the 
. and Fawns, the Naiads of the rivers 
1 _fporting = 
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Iporting on the I mpid free. and the 
nympls ol the fra riling with Tur vis fiom 
their watry beds, and lightly floating on the 
ſur tace of the waves ; the ſtory of ProME- 
: THEUS chaincd to a rock, and devoured by 
vulturs, for ſte, ling fie from Heaven, to 
animate his wor kmanſhip of clay; the loves 
of JurirER and Lx DA; the fable of Mi- | 
' NERVA'S iſſuing from the head of JuriTeR; 
the wars of the latter with the Giants, and 
the fiction of VuLcan' 8 being hurled from 
Heaven, with hideous ruin and combuſtion, 
by the wrath of the Olympian King. We 
may farther add thoſe exquiſite inventions 


of the Muſes and Graces, of Fortune and 


the Fates, of Auguries and Oracles, of the 
ſprings of Helicon, and inſpirations of Par- 
naſſus, the dreams of Pindus and the Aoniaz 
maids ; the expedition of the Argonauts ; 
the labours of HzrcuLrs and of Tuxskus; 
the fabulous, but pleaſing relations of the 
5 golden age; the contention of the Goddeſſes 

on mount Ida, for the prize of beauty; the 
- admirable allegory of PRoDICUS, in which 


Virtue 
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Virtue and Pleaſure are introduced as ad- 
dreſſing HercuLEs, and the excellent alle- 
go cal picture of human life by Ceses: all 


which ingenious fables conſidered together, 
and many more of them that might be men- 
tioned, are ſtriking indications of the plaſtic 

power of the human mind, and undeniable 

prools of tri us Genius in the original In- 


5 venters. — Sb 


From this general and imperfet view of | 


. the Greek Mythology, it 1s evident, that 


original Genius did in ancient Greece always 
diſcover itſelf in allegorical Fiction, or in 
the creation of ideal figures of one kind or 


another; in inventing and adding new fa- 


| bles to the received ſyſtem of Mythology, or 
in altering and improving thoſe that had 
been already invented. The immenſe and 
multifarious lyſtem of the Greek Theology 
was a work of many centuries, and roſc 
gradually to that height in which it now 5 
appears. Some additions were daily made 
to it by the Poets and men of lively Imagi- Z 
nation, - 
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nation, till that huge pile of Superſtition 
was completed, which, in its ruins, exhibits 
ſo ſtriking a monument of human ingenuity 
and folly. If, after what has been alledged, 
any one ſhould queſtion whether the fabu- 
lous Theology now conſidered, be an effect 
or indication of ORIGINAL Grxius, we 
| would only deſire him to ſuppoſe the My- 
thology of Home annihilated, What a 
blank would ſuch annihilation make in the 
divine T/iad! Deſtitute of its celeſtial ma- 
chinery, would it not be in a great meaſure 
an inanimate maſs? It would at leaſt loſe 
much of that variety, dignity and gran- 
deur, which we admire in it at preſent, and 
much of that pleaſing and ſurpriſing fiction, 
which gives ſuch exquilite 3 to the 


N Imagination. 


It —_ be ealy to ab the 6 potion 
we have laid down, that ORIGINAL GENIuSC | 
always diſcovers itſelf in Allegories, Viſions, 

or the invention of ideal Characters, by | 
examples drawn from the Eaſtern and the 

Egy brian . 
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Egyptian Mythology, which was ſo full of 
Fable and hieroglyphical Emblems; but we 

| ſhall wave tue conſideration of theſe as ſu- 
perfluous, after what hath been already 
urged, and conclude this part of our ſub- 
ject with obſerving, chat the Eaſtern man- 
ner of writing is, and hath ever been cha- 
racteriſed by a remarkable boldneſs of ſen- 
timent and expreſſion, by the moſt rheto- 
rical and Poetical figures of ſpeech and 
that many of the compoſitions of the Eaſt- 
ern nations abound with Allegories, Vi- 
ſions and Dreams; of which we have ſe- 


veral admirable examples in the ſacred 
Writings. | | 
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N 1 HE OTHER 


8 


T \HOUGH it is Poetry that affords 
the ampleſt ſcope for the exertion of 


5 * powers of Imagination, and for the 
moſt advantageous diſplay of oxiOIxAI. GR I 
xrus; yet a very high degree of this quality 
| may be diſcovered in ſome of the other fine 

Arts, and a greater or leſs degree of it in all 
of them; as they are all indebted, though 


5 not equally, to that faculty by which we 


| have E 
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have ſhewn true Genius to be principally 


3 conſtituted. 


Having conſidered the exertions of or1- 
- GINAL Gxxius in Poetry at great length i in 
the preceding ſection, which indeed was 
the principal intention of this Eſſay, we 
ſhall in the preſent ſection, in order to 
render the deſign more complete, point out, 
though with greater brevity, the efforts of 
Gex1vs in the other liberal Arts, and en- 
deavour to aſcertain the degree in which | 
it will exert itſelf in each of them. Of 
theſe the art of Fenin claims our firſt 8 


attention. 


To an eminence in certain branches of 
this art, the greateſt ſhare of Imagination, 
next to what 18 required 1 in Poetry, ſeems 
to be eſſentially neceſſary. Other branches 
however there are, in which a much leſs 


proportion of this talent is requiſite, and in 
which indeed ORIGINAL GExius cannot be 


diſplayed, We omit, as foreign to our pur- 
- ow 
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pole, the conſideration of theſe inferior de- 
partments in the art of Painting, though 
ſucceſsful attempts in them may indicate a 
great deal of ingenuity and {kill ; regard- 
ing only thoſe higher claſſes, in which oki- 
GINAL Grxius may exert itſelf to ad- 

vantage. 


We may obſerve in general, that as the 

power of InvenTIoNn is the diſtinguiſhing. 

Ingredient of ORIGINAL Grxius in all the 
fine Arts, as well as in Science; ſo, in 


whatever degree INVENTION 1s diſplayed | in 


either of theſe, in the ſame degree or1GINA- 
ITY of Genius will always be diſcovered. 5, 
This diſtinction will exclude all PORTRAITS = 
in Painting, however excellent, and many 
' DESCRIPTIVE PIECES in Poetry, though co- 
pied from nature, from any pretenſions to 
Ogi ALIrv, ſtrictly confidered. Both 
may diſcover great vivacity and ſtrength of 


Imagination; but as there is no fiction, 5 


. nothing invented ; in either, they can only : 
be | gee at beſt as the firſt and moft 


complete = 


I 
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complete COPIES of the true ORIGINALS. 


In common. language indeed we talk of 


ORIGINAL portraits, by which we mean 


pictures drawn from the life. The pro- 


| priety of this epithet we ſhall not diſpute. 


Such pictures are unqueſtionably in one 
ſenſe ox1G1NAL, as they are the firſt 
draughts, of which the ſucceeding ones are 


but copies. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech how- 


ever, ſuch draughts themſelves are only the ; 
| CoPIES or RESEMBLANCES of Nature, to 


execute which does not require INVENTION, 


and conſequently does not indicate or pre- 

ſuppoſe ORIGINALITY | of Genius. We 

muſt therefore have recour ſe to ſome higher 
e enen of the art we are treating of, where ; 
ts talent may be diſplayed to advantage, 


0 and that branch 1 1s Hi1sToRY- PAINTING. 


The Hiſtory Painter LE as well as the 
EN = 9 85 


— 


* As Poetry and Painting are in moſt reſpects ſimi- 


lar, it will be no incurious — * to examine into 
| 0 the 


r 
Epic Poet, commonly takes the ſubject. 
of 


the degree of Imagination requiſite to ſorm an eminent 
5 Painter, compared with that which, is neceſſary to form 
a great Poet. Every one who is in any meaſure ac- 
; . with the reſpective natures of the above- men- 
tioned arts, muſt obſerve a very cloſe affinity betwixt 
them, and that to excel in either of them a very high 
degree of Imagination is indiſpenſibly required. An 
accurate obſerver however will diſcover the different 
proportions of this quality that are appropriated and 
requiſite to each. Having one common end in view, 
the repreſentation of human characters, paſſions and 
events, or the repreſentation of thoſe objects which 
are either preſented to the ſenſes, or are the creation 5 
of fancy, he will perceive that they both accompliſh 
this end by IMITATION, though by a different kind 
of it. The Poct repreſents the objects of which he in- 
tends to give us an idea, by lively and affecting de- 
ſcription, ſo as to make us in a manner ſce every thing 
he deſcribes. "The Painter exhibits the repreſentation 
of theſe objects to us upon canvas; and, by the happy 
union of light and ſhade, and the {ſtrange illuſion of 
colours, 0 us almoſt into a belief of the reality 
of their exiſtence. Both artiſts muſt ! nave their 1 imagi- 
nations impreſſed with a very vivid idea of the objects 
they intend to repreſent, and this idea muſt fill and a 
occupy their minds; but a greater compaſs of Fancy is 
required in the Poet than in the Painter; becauſe a 
greater vanety. of ideas muſt necellarily paſs in ſucceſ- 


fon 
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tion throu: Ih his mind, which he muſt aſl jate, com- 


pound wat dia join, as occaſion may require. A mul- 


titude of fl-eting objects glide before his imagination at 


once, of which he muſt catch the evaneſcent forms : : 
he muſt at the ſame time comprehend theſe in one in- 
ſtantaneous glance of thought, and delineate them as 
they riſe and diſappear, in ſuch a manner as to give 
them a kind of ſtability in deſcription. While the 
fertility and extent of the Poet's fancy is diſcovered by 
the croud of ideas which. pour in upon his mind from 
all quarters, and which he raiſes Oy A ſort of magical 
| inchan:ment, ne has lkewiſe 2 occaſion for the niceſt 
Judgment in ſelecting, combining and arranging theſe 
Peing obliged to deſcribe. 
objects and events, not only as they appear to a ſuper- 
| ficial obſerver, but with all thoſe concomitant circum- 
| ſtances which eſcape common notice, and in connec- 
tion with their cauſes and conſequences, he is under a 
neceſſity of employing the utmoſt extent of Imagina- 
tion in repreſenting the former, and the utmoſt acute- | 


ideas in their proper claſſos. 


nels of the e reaſoning faculty i In tracing the latter. 


On ths os band; the as 8 of the 
| Painter is ingtoſſed by that ſingle idea, whatever it 
may be, which he intends to expreſs in his picture. 
It is true, a piece of hiſtory- painting admits of great 

variety in the attitude, air, features and paſſ ons of the 
different * which compoſe it; and conſequently, 


— VER 


piece from an authentic or tr adition- 
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ary relation of ſome i import tant event, which | 
| forms 


INVENTION and DESIGN ; the former of which com- 
prehends the general diſpoſition of the work, and the 
whole ſymmetry of it taken together, the latter the 
particular poſture of the ſeveral figures, and their dif- 
' ferent characters as diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
| their correſponding ſignatures in the countenance, will 
require a conſiderable compaſs of Imagination; becauſe 


the Painter, before he begins to work on his piece, 


muſt include theſe circumſtances in one general idea, 
and give proper attention to them in his —— : but 
while he is employed in a particular department of the 
work, in expreſſing the peculiar character or paſſion of : 
any individual figure, he collects his attention, fixes it 
on a ſingle point, on the image which is preſent to his 
mind; and he delineates upon the cloth the very tran- 
| ſcript of his thought. Thus he proceeds gradually, in 
expreſſing one idea after another, till he has finiſhed 
his piece; to execute which requires indeed a vivid and 
vigorous Imagination, but not ſo extenſive a one as is 
| neceſſary to farm an excellent Poet. 


With W N to the ce effects of N and x. 
Painting, it muſt be confeſſed, that the art of the 
Painter generally produces the greateſt and moſt agree- 
able deception ; as the materials he employs contribute 
to the fallacy of the ſenſes, and are admirably calcu- 
lated to affiſt the Imagination in impoſing upon itſelf. 
Hence the pleaſure we derive from the view of a fine 


pau UTC 
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torms the groundwork of the picture, as it 


does 


picture is immediate; while the ſubſequent ſatisfaction 
which we feel, in diſcove. ing the juſtneſs of the imita- 
tion, and its reſemblance to the original, increaſes that 
- pleaſure. DE 


To compenſate this advantage however, which Paint- 
ing has over her filter art, Poetry may boaſt another, 5 
in which the former muſt yield the preeminence, It 

the Painter has the happineis to e:tubit a ſtronger 
| likeneſs in thoſe features he endeavours to expreſs, the 


Poet preſents us with a more complete reſemblance of 


the whole figure token tuzether ; for in many caſes, 
words may deſcribe what colour; cannot paint, We 
_ ſhall illuſtrate chis obſervation by an example: 


- Su ppoſe 


a Painter was deſired to repreſent upon canvas the ce- 
lebrated Interview between ALEXANDER and the Mo- 
ther and Queen of DAklus, after the battle of Jus, 

In ſuch a draught le would temper the fie-cenels of 55 
the Conqueror with the penerous numani:y of the 
Hero, who ſympathiſcs with the miſeries of the unfor- 
| tunate. In the countenances of the ſorrowſul Queens 

would appear that dipnity of diſtreſs which was ſuita- 
ble to their ſituation, and that profound reſpect which _ 

. the preſence of their royal viſitant was calculated to 
inſpire. But hiſtory informs us, that after mutual 

compliments were over, ALEXANDER diſcovered ſo 
much generoſity, mildneſs, and compaſſion in his be- 


haviour to them, 2 as to conciliate their e and can - 
0. 2 5 dance, 
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does of the poem. The ſuperſtructure how 


ever 


— — 


fidence, as well as to cxcite their admiration and pra- 


titude. Theſe unexpected offices of kindneſs could not 
fail to diffuſe that joy over the countenance, which is 
the effect of a pleaſing ſurprite, and which conſequently 
- ought to have been exprefſed by the Artiſt, had it been 
- practicable to blend the air of reſpectful humility and 
dejected melancholy, with that of unſuſpecting confi- 


dence and undiſſembled gratitude. That this could 


not be done, muſt be imputed, not to the fault of the 
Painter, but to the imperfection of his art; or rather, 


to an impoſſibility in the nature of the thing, of giv- 


ing different and oppoſite expreſſions to the counte- 
nances of the ſame perſons in the ſame picture. To 


do this, the Painter muſt give us two diſtin pictures; 


whereas the Poet can, in one and the ſame relation, 
2 give us a lively idea of all the different emotions of the 


8 heart; or rather can make us ſeel thoſe emo- 


tions he ſo pathetically deſcribes. We may farther 
obſerve, that in order to form a proper notion of a 
piece of HISTORY PAINTING, it is neceſiary we ſhould 


not only be well acquainted with thoſe hiſtorical trans- 
actions which the ingenious Artiſt intends, by the moſt. 


ſtriking repreſentation, to recal to our remembrance ; 
but we muſt likewiſe keep in mind the preciſe inſtant 


of time when they are ſuppoſed to have happened ; 


| becauſe by not knowing, or not attending to this cir- 


cumſtance, the beauty and emphaſis of the execution : 
15 ls imtite loft to us. 1 
We 
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ever muſt in both caſes be the work of 


thoſe 


We ſhall conclude this note, which we are afraid is 
already ſwelled to too great a a length, with remarking, 
that every poſſible event, with every poſſible circum- 
ſtance, may be deſcribed by language, though they 


cannot be delineated by colours. Let us alſo illuſtrate 
this remark by an example: Imagine a Painter ſet 8 


work on a deſcriptive piece, ths: for inſtance, of a 
Storm at Sea, In order to give us a ſuitable idea of 


this dreadful ſcene, he paints the foming billows daſh- 
ing againſt the ſides of the veſſel, franc + of them or 


- whelming her, while ſhe is juſt ready to burſt aſunder 


with the impetuous ſhock of conflicting elements. We 


ſee her ſtripped of her ſrigging, her miſts broken, the 


ſhip herſelf laid almoſt on her fide, by the violence of 


the tempeſt; and we perceive terror, amazement and 
deſpair, impreſſed on the ghaſtly countenances of the 
Jiſtracted mariners. Even thus tar the repreſentation 
is lively but the Poet goes farther, He introduces 


ſome great and uncommon incidents, which heighten 


the horrors of the ſcene, and which the ableſt Painter, 


from the unavoidable defect of his art, can never ex- 
hibit. He makes the lightening flaſn, and the thunder : 
rore. He repreſents the tottering bark, at one time 


as. raiſed by the billows to the clouds, at another as 
plunged into the unfathomable depths. of the occan ; 
while, to complete the diſmal and terrific ſcene, 
_ deſcribes the piercing ſhrieks and dying mones of the 


deſpairing ſailors, If any one ſhould qureition the ſu- 
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thoſe ingenious Artiſts themſelves. In the 
deſign and ordonnance of the one, and in 
the contrivance of incidents and exhibition 


of characters in the other, great ſcope is 


afforded for the exerciſe. of the 1 inventive 


faculty. Much 1s to be imagined, and 


much to be deſcribed. In order to obtain 


a clear idea of che greatneſs and originality 
of Genius requiſite to finiſh a piece of his- 


tory- painting with reputation, it will be 


neceſſary to recur to an example. Let us 


ſuppoſe a man of elevated Genius in this 
profeſſion, employing his pencil on the ce- 


lebrated ſubject of Pavr preaching at Athens, 


which has immortaliſed the fame of Ra- 
PpHAEL. Inſtead of copying 1 ANY BY 


— — —— 1 2 5 


periority of Poetry over Painting, „ at leaſt in deſerip- 


tive pieces, in which indesd ite ſuperiority is * 


manifeſted, let him read the deſcription of a ſtorm in 


the firſt book of the Musil, or in a poem, intitled, 


The Shipwreck, compared with ſea. picces of this kind, 
drawn by the ableſt Maſters in the art of Paint- 


ing, and he will perhaps find reaſon to difmiſs his 
doubts. 


0 


mired 
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mired Artiſt, we ſuppoſe him to ketch out 
and execute the whole piece by the mere 
ſtrength and fertility of his own imagina- 
tion, taking the groundwork only from the 
ſacred Writings. The account which the 
inſpired Writer gives, though comprehen- 
five, is but ſhort ; the Painter muſt imagine 
the reſt. He would no doubt repreſent the 
eloquent Apoſtle as ſtanding on the ſummit 
of Mars hill, in an erect poſture, with his 


hands extended, and his countenance im- 


preſſed with a ſolemn earneſtneſs and ar- 
dent zeal, convincing the Athenians of their 
ſuperſtition, adjuring them to renounce it, 
and to believe in thoſe divine doctrines, and 
practiſe thoſe excellent precepts, which, by 


the authority and in the name of his Mas- 


ter, he delivered to them. The air and 
attitude of this affecting Preacher would be 
awful, energetic and divine : they would 


be greatly venerable, yet ſtrongly perſua- 


ſive. On the other hand, the audience 
would appear affected i in the moſt different 
: ways imaginable. In the countenances of 7 
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many of them, we ſhould diſcover a fixed 
and thoughtful attention; in thoſe of a 
few others, notwithſtanding the eloquence 
of the Sermon, that levity and curioſity, 
which were ſo characteriſtical of the Arhe- 
nian people. In the countenances of ſome, 
we ſhould diſcern the ſcornful ſneer of 
contempt, or the ſupercilious frown of dis- 
dain; while a conſiderable number of them 
would exhibit in their ghaſtly viſages ter- 
ror, confuſion and anguiſh, the evident 
marks of convicted and ſelf-condemning 7 
guilt. We ſhould diſtinguiſh ! in ſome the 
confirmed obſtinacy of infidelity ; in others, 
the heſitating ſuſpenſe of doubt; in others, 
the yielding compliance of aſſent; in others, 
the ſpirited ardor of hope ; ; others, the 
elevated joy of exultation. 


From the invention of fuck a group of | 
figures, and ſuch a diverſity of characters; 


rom the happy expreſſion of ſo great a va- 
riety of oppoſite paſſions; we infer the vi- 


| weit, the firength, the or iginality, and | 
| the 
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che extent of the Artiſt's Genius. To ex- 
preſs any one paſſion juſtly, is a certain 
proof that he is poſſeſſed of a lively Imagi- 
nation; but to be able to expreſs ſuch a 
bes of contrary ones, all of which have 
bi conceived by the creative power of his 
own fancy, is an infallible indication of a 
Genius truly COMPREHENSIVE and ORIG1- 
RAL. In ſach an attempt, the Artiſt muſt 
draw all his ſtores from himſelf ; he muſt ES © 
invent the figures which compoſe the „ _ | ; 
ture; deſign their different attitudes; and . | 
expreſs the variety of paſſions diſcernible EE . 
in them, with juſtneſs and force. By ac- 1 — 6 
compliſhing theſe purpoſes, the illuſion 5 „ 
rendered complete. Every figure in the 2 9 0 
piece is animated with nature, and fluſhed ” 
with lie; and the whole painting, taken 
together, at once delights the imaginaton, 
and ſpeaks to the heart 15 


We 


2 


* * — 


i That 8 Critic, nh we have had ſuch 185 
quent occaſion to woe, ſeems to think, that, in 


ſome | 


5 
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We ſhall only farther obſerve on this 
ſubject, that though oN AL Genivs is 
diſplayed in the higheſt degree and in the 
nobleſt ſphere in HISToRY-PAINTING, yet 
it may ſometimes be diſcovered, in no in- 
conſiderable meaſure, in DESCRIPTIVE 
PIECES ; at leaſt where the ingenious Artiſt, 
inſtead of copying real objects, exhibits, as 
in the former caſe, ſuch as are the mere 
creation of his own fancy. Even Land- 
: ſcapes, Groteſques, and pieces of ſtill Life, : 
' when they are invented by this plaſtic power | 


of the mind, and not imitated from ſcenes 


that aftually « exiſt, indicate an 5 


* 
— — 


ſome caſes, a good picture may preducc a ſtronger ef- 
fect upon the mind of the ſpectator, than a good ora- 
tion upon the mind of the hearer. Speaking of the 


; efficacy of geſture and action, he obſerves; | 


4 Nec mirum fi fla, qua tamen in aliquo ſunt po- 


44 ſta motu, tantum in animis valent; quum pictura, 


c tacens opus & habitus ſemper cjuſdem, fic in in- 
* timos penctret affectus, ut ipſam vim dicendi non- 
« nunquam {uperare videatur.” QuvixT1L, Inflit. 
. 5 „„ 


. 
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oi Genius ſuitable to the — on which 


it is employed. en 


Thus we have ſeen what thoſe branches 


in the art of Painting are, in which origi- 
nal Genius will ciſcover itſelf; and how, 
and in what degree, it will exert itſelf i in 
thoſe branches. Let us next conſider how 


far this ſingular talent may be diſplayed in 
5 the art of Eloquence, and what ts Sort 


- wall probably be in that art. 


| ARISTOTLE, ths acute Philoſopher as 
well as Judicious Critic, hath defined Kur- 
TORIC to be the power of diſcovering in 
every ſubject the topics moſt ſuitably adapt- 
ed to the purpoſes of perſuaſion *. This 
definition appears to be juſt in general, as 
it includes the principal object of Elo- 5 
quence, which is doubtleſs to perſuade, by 
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convincing the judgment, and influencing 
the paſſions. To attain this object, a va- 
riety of qualifications, rarely united in one 
| perſon, are requiſite. An extenſive and 
_ exuberant imagination, a penetrating judg- 
ment, an intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, with the various tempers and 
paſſions of mankind *, and their various 
operations, muſt concur to form the ac- 
compliſhed Orator +. Beſides theſe fun- 
damental qualifications, an exquiſite ſenſi- | 
f bility of paſſion, an ardent, 1 impetuous, and 


— 


3 Quis enim neſcit maximam vim exiſtere Orato- 
ris in hominum mentibus, vel ad iram, aut ad od lum, 
« aut dolorem incitandis, vel ab hiſce iiſdem permoti- 
© onibus ad lenitatem, miſcricordianique revocandis: 
* duæ niſ qui naturas hominum, vimque omnem hu- = 
«<< manitatis, cauſasque eas, quibus mentes aut incitan- 
tur, aut reflectuntur, penitus perſpexerit ; dicendo, 
5 0 quod volet, perficere non Poterit.“ . _ Cicero de 
; raters, lib. i. cap. 12. e 


3 Thoſe who are a to know the various qua- 
e requiſite to form a complete Orator, may 
_ conſult the fifth chapter of the tilt book. of CICEKO N 


4e Orator, . 


overpowering 
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overpowering enthuſiaſm of imagination, 
are eſſentially requiſite to a maltery and 
ſucceſs in the rhetorical art, and particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh an ORIGINAL Grxius in 
that profeſſion +. By poſſeſſing the firſt of 
theſe qualities, the Orator is enabled to feel 
every ſentiment which he utters, and parti- 
cipate every emotion which he deſcribes. 
By poſſeſſing the laſt, in conjunction with 
the other, he is enabled, by a torrent of 


rapid eloquence, to convey to the hearts 


of his hearers, thoſe ſtrong and enthuſi- 
aſtic feelings, by which he is himſelf. ac- 
tuated. 


2 


+ Cicero, conſidering the cauſes why ſo few emi- 
nent Orators have appeared in any age or country, ” 
accounts for the fact from the inconccivable difficulty 
of attaining diſtinguiſhed excellence in Eloquence : 


© 06 Quis enim aliud in maxima difcentiom mavities: ; 
dine, ſumma magiſtrorum copia, piitſianiſſinus. 
c hominum1 ingeniis, infinita cauſarum varictate, ar- 
« pliſſimis Eloquentiz propoſitis præmiis, efic cauſæ 
« putet, niſi rei quandam inctedibilem magnitudinen, 
„ Ac difficultatcm ? ” De Orntere. lib. i. co p. 5. 


We 
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We may farther obſerve, that a per- 
ſon endued with an ORIGINAL GENIUS 
for Eloquence, will at one glance, by a 


kind of intuition, diſtinguiſh and ſelect 
the moſt proper, as well as moſt power- 
ful topics of perſuaſion on every ſubject, 5 
” and will urge them with irreſiſtible ener- 
gy. Theſe topics will, for the moſt part, 
be very extraordinary, and altogether un- 
expected; but they will conſtantly produce 
the intended effect. They will operate up- 
on the mind by ſurpriſe ; they will ſtrike 


like ighteming, and n the heart at 
TY 
once. 


We ſhall 8 a few hl of 


— this impaſſioned and perſuaſive Eloquence, 


fr om thoſe illuſtrious ancient Orators, D- 
MOSTHENES and Cickko, in order to ex- 


emplity the above :cmarks ; and ſhall tranſ- 
late the paſſages for the fake of the Eng- | 
ib Reader. The following paſſage is taken 
from that celebrated oration of DeMosT- 
HENES, w hich procured the baniſhment of 


Ascuixxs, Fe 


k , 
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AÆschixxs, his enemy and rival +. CTx- 
$SIPHON having propoſed that a Crown of 


Gold ſhould be preſented to Dos u¹ = 


NES, as a teſtimony of the reſpe& of his 
fellow-citizens, upon account of the emi- 
nent ſervices he had done to his country; 
ASCHINES ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the motion, 

as contrary to the laws; and ventured to 
arraign his rival before the Athenian people, 
accuſing him of miſconduct in the courſe 
of his miniſtry, and charging him with 
being the author of all the calamities : 
| brought upon the Athenians by their war 

with PHILIP. | DEMOSTHENES, having \ vin- 
dicated his character in general from the 
unjuſt aſperſions thrown upon it by Ascu1- 

NES, proceeds to juſtify the particular mea- 

ſures which he had concerted, with the 

; approbation of other leading men in the 

adminiſtration, notwithſtanding the event 
of thoſe meaſures had bern unſucceſsful. - 


t Vide DenosTH. de Corea. 
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Thus he introduces his {px rited argumen- 


tation *, 
0 | | 1 hi- 
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« But 8288 my adverſary lays 6 much ſtreſs upon 


events, I will venture to advance a paradox ; and in 
the name of JurirEx and all the Gods, let none of 
you wonder at the apparent hyperbole, but let every 


one attend with candour to what I am going to lay. 


: If the things dien derwa ards happened had been ma- 


nifeſt : 
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This great Orator having by the above, 


4 * dA — * 2 < : * or 4 
— — — * 


— 


nifeſt to all, and all had foreſeen them; if even you, 


AESCHINES, had foretold and declared them with your 
bawling and thundering voice, who by the way never 
till now uttered a word concerning them; even in that 


caſe Athens ought by no means to have altered its mea- 
ſures, if it had any regard to its own glory, to the 
glory of its anceſtors, or to that of ſucceeding gene- 


rations. At preſent indeed it ſeems to have fallen 


from its priſtine grandeur - a misfortune common to all 
ſtates and all men, whenever the Dcity is pleaſed to 
'order it ſo, But Athens, having once been thought 
worthy of the precedence of all the other Grecian Re- 
publics, could not relinquiſh this glorious claim, nor 


| plead an exemption from the darigers attending it, 
without incurring the blame and diſgrace of abandon- 
ing the common intereſt to the rapacious ambition of 
PRHIIIr. If it had relinquiſhed, without a ſtruggle, 


thoſe privileges which our anceſtors braved every dan- 


ger to maintain, who, ÆschixEs, would not have 


_ deſpiſed your timid prudence ? for no ſhare of the 
blame could juſtly have fallen on the other members 
of the commonwealth, or upon me. — Great God! 
with what eyes ſhould we in that caſe have looked 
upon this great multitude, aſſembled from all parts of 
Greece, now hearing me, if things had come, by our 
own faults, to the condition we ſee them in at pre- 
ſent; and PHILIP had been created Generaliſſimo and 
Sovereign of all the Greeks, without our having united 


FE =--: - OUT. 
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and many other ſtriking arguments, evinced 
the rectitude of his own conduct, as well 
as of the conduct of his partners in the 
adminiſtration, in carrying on the war 
againſt PIII, comes next to touch upon 
the battle of Chæronca, which had been ſo 
fatal to the Athenians; and as the defeat 
they had there ſuſtained was ſuppoſed to be 5 
a conſequence of the meaſures that had f 
been adopted, this defeat was, by his ene- 
mies particularly, charged upon Druosr- 
HENES, as having been the principal author 
of the meaſures which brought on that un- 
happy event. The vindication of himſelf 
and his fellow- citizens, who had been ei- 
| ther the adviſers or ſharers of that unfortu- 
nate, but glorious engagement, by the fol- 
lowing aſtoniſhing and ſublime Oath, is 


— 


our aid, we that of the other Gredin- States,” in 
| order to prevent ſo great an indignity! ? eſpecially when 
we conſider, that in former times it hath been always 
the character of the Athenian | tepublic to preter g glorious 
danger to diſhonourable lafety.” 


* 


* 


one 
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one of the boldeſt flights of rhetorical 
Genius . | 


This is one of thoſe ſtrokes of Elo- 
quence, which produce the intended ef- 
fect by an inſtantaneous and irreſiſtible 


impulſe, whirling 215 5 the ſouls of the 


—_— 
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8 But it cannot bs Athenians, it cannot his that 
you have erred in expoſing your lives for the freedom 
and ſafety of Greece. — No, you have not erred, I 


ſwear by your illuſtrious anceſtors, who hazarded their 


lives in ſupport of the ſame glorious cauſe in the fields 
of Marathon, by thoſe who made ſo brave a ſtand at 
Platæa, by thoſe who fought in the ſea- engagement at 
| Salamin, by thoſe who fell at Artemiſt wm, and laſily by _ 
| thoſe many other excellent ſoldiers and citizens, the 
martyrs of liberty, who lie interred in public monu- 


ments, which this city, regarding them as worthy 
of ſuch an honour, hath railed to their memory and 
fame.” =_ 2» | 


P 2 hearers | 
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hearers at once, without leaving them time 
to weigh the motives of conviction | or per- 
ſuaſion *, 


The 


An Orator of common Genius would never have 
thought of ſo extraordinary a method of argumenta- 
tion, as DEMOSTHENES here uſes, for vindicating the 
conduct of the Athenians in hazarding the battle of 
Cheronea, and for reconciling them to the loſs of it. : 
He would probably have Baisse himſelf with pro- 
ducing precedents of the ſame kind, and with obſerv- 
ing that their anceſtors had fought the battles of Ma- 
rathon, Platæa, Sulamin and Artemiſium, in defence of 5 
the liberties of Greece ; but the Athenian Orator, in- 
ſtead of this cool reaſoning, hurried away by the en- 
thuſiaſm and impetuoſity of his own Genius, ſets be 
fore their eyes, as it were by the moſt ſublime and 
ſtriking figure, the awful ſhades of their fathers, who 
had facrificed their lives in the cauſe of Liberty. By 


fwearing by thoſe illuſtrious Heroes, he raiſes them . 


above the condition of humanity, and propoſes them 
both as the objects of admiration and imitation. No- 
thing indeed could have been more happily calculated 
for comforting the Athemans under the defeat they had 
- ſuſtained at Cheronea, and raiſing their dejected ſpirits, 
; than this ſolemn appeal to their anceſtors, by which 
the Orator ſeems to put that deſeat on a level with the 


victoric: 


85 „„ 5. 218 
The laſt quotation we ſhall produce, 


from the Orations of DRMOSTHENESs, ſhall 
be taken from his firſt Phil;ppic. The 


Orator, having inveighed againſt the indo- 
lence of the Athenians in ſuffering Pr1L1e to 


— 


victories which they had obtained at © Marathon, Plates, 


Salamin, and Artemiſi nan. | 


Thoſe who are defirous of ſeeing the above cele- 


brated paſſage illuſtrated in the trucſt taſte of Criti- 


ciſm, may conſult the ſixteenth chapter of Loxc1- 


xnus's Treatiſe on the Sublime; where that excellent 
| Judge of the beautics of Compoſition hath obſerved, 

that by this ſingle figure, which he calls an Apoſtrophe, 
the Orator hath enrolled thoſe ancient Heroes among 


the Gods, and taught us that it is proper to [wear by 
duch as die 1 in the lame manner: 


—— 95 1%. 7 reg cole; ome 4 amor go@ry Wy 
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From this ſhort ſpecimen, our Readers will perceive 
that the Critic in his illuſtration rivals the ſublimity 
of the Orator. For farther ſatisfaction we muſt refer 
them to the above-mentioned chapter, the limits of = 
our plan not allowing us to ſwell out the page with 5 

| quotations. = 
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of the Orator and the Patriot *. 
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0 When, 1 when will you aQ as you 
ought ? When ſhall ſome. extraordinary event rouſe 
you? When ſhall ſome imminent neceſſity compel _ 
you? But what ſhall we think of the preſent juncture, 


and of the events which have already happened? For 


my part, I look upon the diſgracefulneſs of our paſt 

conduct, to be the ſtrongeſt incentive, the moſt urgent 
nec ſſity to free men to alter their meaſures, and act a 
more ſpirited part. Or tell me, Do you rather incline, | 
accorcing to your . cuſtom, to ſanter about idle, 
Akin, each other in the forum, What news? Can there 
5 1 5 SE Ooh .-*" iO 
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The Athenian Orator paints the idle cu- 


rioſity of his countrymen with great mas- 
tery in the above ſhort queſtion, Myra Te 
nacyoy ? « What news?” and the eloquent 
. Apoſtle of the Gentiles confirms this cha- 


l of the Athenians, by the obſervation 


which he made on their conduct during his 
| abode among them. He tells us, that 


15 they ſpent their time waolly in hearing 


« and relating ſome new thing.” Arat d 


| — 216 a! £T*p2y £ukeipey N Avery TI Kat ately 
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be any thing more 7-74, than that a man of ic ed- 
nia has dared to make war on the Alhenians, and go- 


verns the reſt of Greece Is PIII dead? ſays one; 
No, replies another, but he is certainly ſick. Wa: 


| pray, docs cither ſignify to you : f For whatever be his | 


caſe, whether he be fick or dead, you will ſoon raiſe 


up another PHILIP, while vou manage your . 


ſo liſtleſs and indolent a manner; for he hath attaincd 
his preſent grandeur, more through your inaQtivity. 
than his own abt A 5 


+ Acts xvii. 
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hee, KaTATOAC OY X21 v T Amer dota f 
Can there be any thing more new, than 

that a man of Macedonia makes war upon 
de Athenians, and governs the reſt of Greece?” 
is highly ſpirited and poignant ; ſhews the 
diſdain with which DemosTnexts himſelf 


viewed the inſolence of PuiLie; and was 


_ admirably calculated to produce a ſenſe of 


| honeſt ſhame in the minds of his country- 
men, to rouſe their ancient ſpirit of liberty, 
and excite the ſtrongeſt jealouſy of the de- 
ſigns « of the Macedonian Monarch. The art 
and addreſs of the Orator is in theſe re- 
ſpects truly admirable. Every one muſt : 
perceive the keen and exquiſitely fine irony 
of the following queſtion, Tyne _ 
41s PILIr dead?” and of the anſwer, 
A di, a ache; © He i is not dead, but bn 18 x 
fick.” - 
Theſe 5 quotations 225 give the Rader 
ſome faint idea of the originality and ſpirit, : 
of the ſublimity and energy, of the elo- 
quence of DEMOSTHENES. We ſhall hext 


_ produce | 


4 


* 14 
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produce a few paſſages from the Orations of 

Cicxko, which will alſo ſerve to illuſtrate 
the preceding remarks on original Rhetori- 


cal Genius. 


The Roman Orator having, with the 
other ſenators, obtained certain informa- 5 


tion of the execrable conſpiracy of Cari- 


LINE, breaks forth in a torrent of abrupt, 
vehement, and rapid eloquence, in the fol- 

lowing addreſs to this chief of the conſpira- 
tors, whom he pointed out to the whole af- 


ſembled ſenate # *. 


60 


„ — 


4 8 tandem abutere Catilina patientis 
N Quamdiu etiam furor iſte tuus nos cludet * 
« Quem ad fihem ſeſe effrznata jactabit audacia ? 


«A 


cc 


cus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ? Patere 
_ 

e njum conſcicntia teneri conjurationem tuam non vi- 

1c 


« quem 


Nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihi! urbi- 
vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil concurſus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatus lo- 


tua conſilia non ſentis? conſtrictam jam horum om- 


des? Quid proxima, quid ſuperiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos cave, quid confilii 4 one 
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So energetic, ſo particular, and ſo pointed 5 
an accuſation, could not fail to confound 
3 rs e = 


© quem noſtrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora! O 
e mores! Senatus hc intelligit, Conſul videt, hic 
« tamen vivit! Vivit? Imo etiam in ſenatum venit, 
ce fit publici conſilii particeps ; notat & deſignat oculis 
| 7 ad cædem 2 noſtrum f. 


ce How ak; ena 2 will you abuſe our pa- 
tience? How long ſhall your deſperate fury elude our 
vengeance? For what end does your unbridled auda- 
ciouſneſs thus triumph? Has not the nocturnal gariſon 
of mount Palatine, have not the watches of the city, 

has not the fear of the people, has not the united con- 
courſe of all good men, has not this guarded ſenate- 
houſe, have not the venerable countenances of thoſe 


cConſeript Fathers, have not all theſe the power to diſ- 


arm thy rage, and to ſoften thy unrelenting heart? 
Do you imagine your deſigns are not diſcovered? Do 
not you ſee that your conſpiracy is baffled by the time- 
ly knowledge of all theſe Senators? What you did 
the laſt, what the preceding night, where you was, 
whom you called together, what reſolutions you form- 
ed, is there any one here, think you, ignorant of? 


O times! O manners! The Senate is made ac- 5 


quainted with theſe ings, the Coalul- tes 1 
er thin wrech hes. Ties? 0 ien, oy, eh 


+ ont. prim. in Car. 


had 
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even the audacious CaTiILiIne. Cickko, 


we may obſerve in the above inſtance, de- 


parts ſrom a general rule, which, with 
great propriety, requires for the moſt part, 


that the exordium of an oration be cool 


and diſpaſſionate. The obſervance of this 


rule indeed depends upon the ſubject. and 
the occaſion; and ſurely the occaſion of the 
oration to which we refer, demanded the 


utmoſt vehemence and energy. 


The Orator tranſgreſſes the ſame rule 


with equal propriety in his fourth Oration 


againſt CaTILINE, which is animated and 
intereſting from the beginning. Having, 
in the introduction to his diſcourſe, acknow- 


ledged in a very graceful manner the grate- 
ful ſenſe he had of the Senate's concern for 


his ſafety, he comes, by a natural tranſi- 5 


—c 


| had the daring inſolence to enter the ſenate-houſe, and ; 
to ſhare in the public deliberations, while he ſingles 
out every one of us with his eyes, = deſtines us to 


ee 


tion, 


i | 
if 
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tion, to touch upon his own dangerous 


ſituation, the deſcription of which is wrought 


up with the higheſt art, as it recals at once 


to the remembrance of his hearers, the va- 


rious labours and hazards he had under- 
gone for the ſake of his country, in the 
part he had acted in the detection of Ca- h 


TILINE' 8 conſpiracy *. 


® 40 Ego fum ille Conſul, Patres conſeripti, Cui non 


hs forum in quo omnis æquitas continetur : non cam- 


4 pus, conſularibus auſpiciis conſecratus: non curia, 


e ſummum auxilium omnium gentium : non domus, 


« commune perfugium: non lectus, ad quietem da- 


d tus: non denique hc ſedes honoris, ſella curu- 
« lis, unquam vacua mortis periculo atque inſidiis 


cc fuit.“ 8 


1, conſcript Fathers, am that Conſul, to whom _ 
not the forum in which juſtice is diſtributed ; not the 
martial field conſecrated by conſular auſpices ; not the 
Senate, the chief aid of all nations ; not the houſc, 
every one's common refuge; not the bed, deſigned for 
re poſe; not, finally, this ſeat of honour, this curule 
Chair, have ever afforded ſecurity from the * and 8 
the knen of death. by 


The 
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The Orator then proceeds to enumerate 
the ſervices he had done to the common- 
wealth in the inveſtigation of the above- 
mentioned conſpiracy, as well as to point 
out the riſk with which they were per- 
formed; a relation, that great as thoſe ſer- 
vices were, would, it muſt be confeſſed, 
have come better from another mouth. 
One is indeed ſorry to find the vanity of 
CicxRo, which was his diſtinguiſhing foi- 
ble, diſplayed in ſo glaring a manner in 
this, as well as in ſeveral other inſtances; 
but let candour draw the veil over his foi- 
bles, in conſideration of his eloquence and ; 
5 merit. 


It would be a material omiſſion, while we 


are producing ſpecimens of CictRo's orato- 


ical talents, to overlook his celebrated ora- 
tion for his friend Mito, accuſed as the 
author of the death of CLopivs; an oration : 
in which TULLY hath exhibited an aſtoniſu- 


ing diſplay both of his reaſoning and pathe- 


| tic ; talents, and in which he hath united 


Imagination, 
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Imagination, Judgment and Art, in the 


higheſt degree. After having proved by 


an accurate and diſtinct detail of circum- 


ſtances, urged with great force of argument, 


that Miro could have no deſign upon the 
life of Crobius, but that, on the contrary, 


the latter had conſpired againſt the life of 


Miro, in the attempt to execute which in- 
5 tention he was himſelf ſlain; the Orator 
breaks out into a ſublime apoſtrophe, ad- 
. dreſſed to the altars and groves which CLo- 
pros had polluted by his impurities, im- 

puting the original cauſe of his death to their 


juſt vengeance, and that of the Gods whoſe | 
rites s he had violated *. 


— 1 


1 


Vos enim jam Albani luci atque tumuli, vos 


e inquam imploro atque teſtor, volque Albanorum 
e obrutæ arz, ſacrorum populi Romani ſociæ & æqua- 


les, quas ille præceps amentia, cæſis, proſtratisque 
* fſanctiſſimis lucis, ſubſtructionum inſanis molibus 


« oppreſſerat : veſtræ tum arz, veſtræ religiones Vi- 
80 guerunt, veſtra vis valuit, quam ille omni ſcelere 


4 polluerat : tuque ex tuo edito monte, Latialis ſane 


. 9 cujus ile en een, finesque ſæpe omni 


cc nefario 
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— is the privilege of Eloquence, as well 
as $ Forty, to employ thoſe — which 
give 


FW a 2 — 


c nefario ſtupro & ſcelere macularat, aliquando ad 


eum puniendum oculos aperuiſtis: vobis illæ, vobis 


e veſtro in g feræ, ſed juſtæ tamen, & debitæ 


cc pœnæ ſolutæ Fand. 


« Ye hills ND groves of Alba, and you > way 
altars, memorials of the Roman rites, and coeval with 
the Roman name, ſacred groves and altars, raſed by 
his deſperate madneſs, and on the ruins of which he 
_ reared thoſe impious piles; you I implore, and call to 
witneſs his guilt. Your rites polluted by his crimes, 
your worſhip profaned, your authority infulted, have 
at laſt diſplayed their vengeance; and thou, divine La- 
tian Jove, whoſe lakes, woods and boundaries, he had 
ſo often defiled with his deteſtable impurities, didft at 
laſt open thy eyes, and look down from thy high and 
| holy hill to puniſh this profligate wretch ; to you his 
blood was due, and in your ſight the ug delayed ns. 


| 5 was at laſt inflicted ! FF. 


The learned Hades will OED e, that the Author 
| hath taken conſiderable liberty in the tranſlation of the 
above paſſage. As the principal thing to be regarded 
in every verſion is to tranſlate the ſenſe, and, if poſſi- 


ble, transfuſe the ſpirit of an Author from one lan- 


guage into another, which, conſidering the different. 


Idioms of languages, is impoſlible to CxCccu. *, by ren- 
= 
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give life, motion, and ſenſe to inanimate 
matter. Such figures, when judiciouſly 
introduced and properly ſupported, give 
inexpreſſible dignity, vivacity, and energy 
to rhetorical compoſition ; as they always 
indicate not only Originality, but likewiſe 
great Sublimity and Strength of Grxius. 
Every Reader muſt. perceive the difference 
betwixt ſaying that CLopivs was lain by 
the juſt vengeance of the Gods for his 
D profanation of their groves and altars, and 
a ſolemn addreſs to thoſe hills, groves, 
and altars, as well as the Deities Who 
preſided over them, by a ſtriking proſo- 
popœia, as if they were real perſons, call- 
ing them to witneſs his guilt, and imput- 
ing his death to their reſentment upon 


— 2 


— 


PTE, word "I 33 be found himself obliged, 3 in 
order to do ſome kind of juſtice to the original, to 


admit ſome tranſpoſitions and circumlocutions, which,. 


though they have occaſioned an alteration in the or- 
der nad arrangement of the periods, have however 


enabled him, as he concety ves, leſs nen, to exhi- 5 
bit the ſenſe. 5 


account 
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account of their violated rites. tis the firſt 


caſe we are unmoved, in the laſt we are 
tranſported with aſtoniſhment at the no- 


velty, vivacity, and grandeur of the re- 
Preſentation. | 


we mall tate two, ſhort paſſages, 

Bu taken from the end of this Oration, as ſpe- ; 
cimens of Cicxko's talents in moving the 
paſſions of his hearers, a qualification the 
molt eſſential of all others in an Orator. 
One may perceive him gradually warm- 
ing towards the concluſion of his diſcourſe, 
till he works himſelf up to the higheſt 

fervour and energy of paſſion. We can 
ſcarce conceive an addreſs more animated 
and perſuaſive, or more happily adapted 
to rouſe the affections of the Soldiers, 5 
who 2 the Aſſembly, than the fol- 


lowing “. 


| The | 


® « Vos, vos appello, fortiſſimi viri, qui multum 


£6 pro republica ſanguinem effudiſtis : vos in viri & in 


3 ; ——_ 
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The Orator concludes his diſcourſe with 
2 Payne on the virtues of Mio, repre- 
ſenting 


« civis invicti appello periculo, centuriones, vosque 
« milites : vobis non modo inſpectantibus, fed etiam 
„ armatis & huic judicio priſidentibus, hæc tanta 
virtus ex hac urbe expelletur? exterminabitur ? pro- 
fo 6 jicietur ? O me miſecrum ! O infelicem! revocare 
tu me in patriam, Milo, potuiſti per hos: ego te in 
% patria per eoſdem retinere non potero? Quid re- 
e ſpondedo liberis meis, qui te parentem alterum pu- 
tant? Quid tibi, Q. Frater, qui nunc abes, conſorti 
«© mecum temporum illorum ? me non potuiſſe Milo- 

„nis ſalutem tueri per colder, per quos noſtram ille 


4 ſervaſlet! * 


cc Vou, you bre of men, I eall, who have ſhc6 
th much of your blood for the commonwealth. You 
eenturions, and you ſoldiers I mvoke, while the fate 
of an unconquered man and citizen is- in ſuſpenſe, 
Shall ſo much virtue be baniſhed, exterminated, caſt 
out from this city, while you are not only ſpeCtator: 
of this trial, but the armed guardians of it? Unhappy 
and miſerable that Jam! Could you, Miro, rec al me 
from baniſhment into my native country by means of 
theſe men ? and mull not be able to preſerve you in 

your country by their means? What ſhall I fay to m 

children, who regard you as another parent ? what to 
thee, my CSS brother Qisros, who didſt particl- | 


Dat” 
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ſenting at the ſame time, in a very animated 
manner, both the loſs and diſgrace which 


would redound to his country from his ba- 
| niſhment +. 


: T heſe 


K 


— . 


pate with me in the dangers of thoſe unhappy times? 
that I could not inſure the ſafety of MiLo by the es 


perſons by whom hc ſecured ours? 2 


© + « Hiccine vir patriz natus, uſquam nifi in patria 


e morietur ? aut, fi forte, pro patria? Hujus vos ani- 
| cc 
c 


6 0 
(e 


que enim præ „ E jam 6e poſTum : & hic le 
lacrymis defendi vetat.” 


« Shall this man, born for his country, die any 


where but in his country? or, if the Gods order it fo, 
1 for his country ? Will you retain the monuments of 
his genius, and allow no ſepuichre to his body in 
hay? Shall any one by his vote baniſh a man from 
: this city, whom, once baniſhcd, all other cities will 
invite to reſide in them? O happy land, which ſhall 


receive this excellent perſon ; 1 en that ſhall ba- 


mi monumenta retinebitis: corporis in Italia nullum 
ſcpulchrum effe patiemeni? hunc ſua quiſquam ſen- 
tentia ex hac urbe expellet, quem omnes urbes ex- 
<« pulſum, a vobis ad ſe vocabunt? O terram illam 
| beatam, quæ hunc virum exceperit! hanc ingratam, 
0 ſi cjecerit z miſeram, ſi amiſerit! Sed finis fit. Ne- 


* 
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Theſe quotations fr om the Orations of 
DemMosTHENES and Cickko, though they 
cannot give us a proper idea of the aſtoniſh- 
Ing eloquence of thoſe celebrated Orators, 
which it is impoſſible to exhibit by a few 
unconnedcted extracts, will however ſerve to 
ſhew the power of original Genius in Elo- 
' quence, the chief purpoſe for which they 
were produced; and that this rare talent, 
vherever it is found, will always diſcover 
Itſelf, as we have already ſeen, in employ- 
ing the moſt ſublime, the moſt ſplendid, 
aud the moſt ſtriking figures in compoſition, 
as well as in inventing the moſt ſurpriſing, 
and at the ſame time the moſt proper topics 


ol perſuaſion on every ſubject, which it will 


diſplay in all their fore ce, and urge with 1 ir- 
c reſiſtible . 


„ a D " - - 


niſh him! miſerable that ſhall Joſe bim! But I con- 

clude. Nor will my tears allow me to proceed; and 

the perſon in whoſe cauſe 1 ſpeak, conſcious as he is 
of his Own innoces ty Gildains he: aid and importu- 


57 


- ty of tears 5 


It 


4 3 
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It is impoſſible to avoid obſerving on this 


ſubject, that there is no art in which the 


Moderns come ſo far ſhort of the Ancients 


as in that of Eloquence. We muſt not 


however omit to take ſome notice of m6. 


dern Eloquence; and here it would be in- 


excuſable intirely to paſs over the French 


25 Orators, who, though it cannot be pre- 


tended that they ave equaled the illuſtrious 
Ancients above-mentioned, have however 
diſcovered a high degree of rhetorical Ge- 
nius. We mall lay beſore the Reader a few 


extr acts from the Sermons of BoURD ALOUT: 


and Mass1.Lox, paſſing over at preſent 
BoOssUET and Sauvkiu, whom we ſhall have 
Occaſion 10 take ſome notice of in another 


part of this Ellay. 


| BounDALoUE, 466 ibing the Gita ire pu- 
mühen of the wicked, of which he repre- 
ſents their baniſhment from the immediate 
preſence of the De: ty as an eſſential part, 
Inquires what is implicd in the idea of ſach 
a separation. The Reader will obſerve that 


Q 3 55 his 


* 


i 


* 
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his reaſoning _ this point is ſpirited and 
emphatical : Car qu' elt ce qu' d etre 
ſeparè de Dieu! Ah! Chretiens, quelle 
« parole! la comprenez vous ? Separé de 
e Dieu, c'eſt a dire, prive abſolument de 
ec Dieu. Separé de Dieu, c' eſt a dire, con- 
« damnè : à n' avoir plus de Dieu, ſi ce n eſt. 
un Dieu ennemi, un Dieu vengeur. Se— 
paré de Dieu, c'eſt a dire, dechu de tout 
droit à reternelle poſſeſſion du premier de 
« tous les etres, du Souverain etre qui * 
* Dieu *. After baving inſiſted on the 
certainty "of the future puniſhment of the 
wicked, the Preacher, aſtoniſhed at the in- 
| difference of mankind to this great truth, 
exclaims ; 0 Eſt ce ſtupidité? eſt ce inad- 
<* vertence ? eſt ce fureur? eſt ce enchante- 
% ment? Crayons- nous ce point fondamen- 
« tal du Chriſtianiſme ; ne le croyons: nous 
oC pas? fi nous le croyons? Ou eſt notre 
= ageſſe ie ? fi nous ne le e pas, ou eſt 


— 


X Vol. * Serm. 2 85 


« notre 
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notre religion? Je dis plus: fi nous ne 


cc 


c 


7 


de plus formellement revele par la parole 


<« divine, rien de plus ſolidement fonde dans 


cc 


la raiſon humaine, rien dont la creance 


* 


ſoit plus neceilaire pour le tenir les hom- 
mes dans le devoir, rien ſur quoi le doute 


ce 


Fe 


c 


« pr a tous les defordres 7 - 5 


__ Massi:1.on, whom we may juſtly re- 


gard as the Prince of modern Orators, diſ- 
plays great power over the paſiions in many 


of his Sermons ; particularly | in that“ on 
the Death of a Sinner,” where he riſes to 
an uncommon pitch of Eloquence. His 


deſcription of this unhappy man in the laſt 


agony of nature, is equally pictureſque and - 
affecting: * Alors le pecheur ,mourant ne 
* trouvant plus dans le ſouvenir du paſse 


vs n Vol. V. Serm. , 


Q 4 | . cc que 5 


puis qu'il n'eſt rien de plus croyable, rien 


leur ſoit plus pernicieux, puisqu'il les 
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% AN ESSAY 
*« que des regrets que I accablent ; dans tout 
* que ce paſsé a ſes yeux, que des images 
% qui Vaffligent ; dans la pensce de l'avenir 
* que des horreurs qui Tepouyantent : ne 


* ſachant plus a qui avoir recours; ni 
* aux creatures, qui lui echappent ; ni au 
* monde, qui ddevanouit; ni aux hommes, 
708 qui ne ſauroient le delivrer de la mort ; 


ni au Dieu juſte, qu il regarde comme 


„un ennemi declare, dont il ne doit plus 
« attendre d'indulgence: 11 ſe roule dans 
© ſes propres horreurs ; ſe tourmente, i 
0 8˙ agite pour faire la mort qui le faiſit, ou 

du moins pour ſe fuir lui- meme: 1] fort 
« de ſes yeux mourans, je ne ſal quoi de 

* ſombre & de farouche, qui exprime les 
« fureurs de ſon ame: il pouſſe du fond 
« de ſa triſteſſe des paroles entrecoupers de 
* ſan glots, qu on nentend qu'a demi; & 
— on ne ſai ſi c'eſt le deſeſpoir ou le re- 

** pentir qui les a formee; il jetie ſur un 
* Dieu crucifie des regards affreux, & qui 
10 laiſſent douter ſi c eſt la crainte, ou Teſpe- 
10 rance, la haine ou amour qu ils expri- 


52 ment; 
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ment; il entre dans des faiſiſſemens ou 
l'on ignore ſi c'eſt le corps qui fe diſſoud 
ou lame qui ſent l'approche de ſon juge: 
il bopire profondement & lon ne ſait ft 
«© ceſt le ſouyenir de ſes crimes, qui lui ar- 
rache ſes ſoupirs ou le deſeſpoir de quitter 
la vie. Enfin, au m:lieu de ies triſtes 
« efforts, ſes yeux ſe fixent, ſes traites 
+ changent, ſon viſage * defigure; ſa 


bouche livide S'entre. ouvre delle meme: : 


. tout ſon eſpr] it fremit ; & par ce dernier 


* effort ſon ame infortunie $ arrache comme 


© q regret de ce corps de boue, tombe entre 
les mains de Dieu, & ſe trouve ſeule aux 
pieds du tr ibunal redoutable + | Sa In the 

fame Sermon, taking a view 32 the death 5 


of a good man, by way of contraſt, we 


meet with the following eloquent exclama- 
nom: Grand Dieu! que de lumiere 1 


« que a paix! qu de tranſports heureux! 


by ow de ants 1 mouvements q amour! de 
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*« joie, de confiance, d' actions de grace, 


* ſe paſſent alors dans cette ame fidele! ſa 
4 foi fi renouvelle; ſon amour & s'enflam- 
te me; ſa ferveur excite ; fa componction 
0 fe rereille. 


It 18 very aſtoniſhing, that white; our 


own country can claim the honour of hav- 0 


ing given birth to ſeveral eminent Poets, 


and many great P! loſophers, it ſhould 


not have given birth to one accompliſh- 


ed Orator ; and that, while it can boaſt 
of having produced an equal to Homer in - 
the perſon of Mir rox, it ſhould never once 
have produced, either in the eloquence. of 
the Pulpit or the Bar, a rival to Druosr- 
uxxEs or Cicero! Indeed, when we con- 
ſider the great variety of qualifications, both 
natural and acquired, neceſſary to conſtitute 


a complete Orator, we cannot expect they 


| ſhould often be united i in one perſon ; though 
that this union ſhould never have happened 

in any one inſtance in modern times, muſt. 
be confeſſed to be really wonderful. What 


1 


3 
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is ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, that in the vaſt 
multitude of Sermons, which this age and 

the laſt hath produced, many of which 

abound with ſolid reaſoning, as ſome are 
diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of their ſtile, 
we have ſeen very tew attempts at genuine 
Eloquence. The Author however takes a 
particular pleaſure in obſerving, that in 
ſome Sermons lately publiſhed, there are to 
be found ſeveral diſtinguiſhed ſpecimens of 
true oratorial Genius; and he makes no 
doubt that he ſhall W moſt of „ 
Readers, by giving a few ſhort extracts 5 


from them. 


In a Sermon delivered before his Ma- 
jelty's Commiſſioner to the Church of Scot- 
land, in May 1760, by Dr ForDYCE, and 
publiſhed at Edinbur Th, the Preacher, after 
having ſhewn in a very eloquent nianner the 


| folly and infamy of unlawful pleaſure, pro- 


ceeds to take a view of the miſery attending 
it; in doing which he paints the voluptuary 
in a very alarming ſituation, in the imme- 
diate 


[ 

ke 
42418 

1 
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diate proſpect of his diſſolution. Let the 
candid Reader judge whether the following 
paſſage does not exhibit a very ſtriking pic- 
ture of the ſtate of an abandoned Liber tine 
in that awful criſis : * O the ſhudderi ings, 
the ſtrong reluctance, the unimaginable 
« convulſions that ſeize his nature, as he 
e ſtands lingering on the tremendous preci- 
14 pice! He wiſhes for annihilation, which 
« he often tried to believe in, but could 
« never ſeriouſly be convinced of. The 
«&« dreadful alternative intirely miſgives him. 
« He meditates the devouring a s of eter⸗ 
« nity : he recoils as he eyes it.“ There is 
a particular propriety in the ſhort ſentences 
which conclude this pallage ; and they are 
as ſtrongly expreſſive of the ſituation they 
are intended t deſcribe, as any I ever re- 
member to hab e read. Aſter finiſhing the 


: deſcription. n a few more ſentences, the 


Author very natur ally and very emphatically 
aſks, « Ig this the man that Jaughed the 
a children of wiſlom and temperance to 


4 (corn? Is he of the ſame opinion, think 


ec Je, 
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e. at the laſt 38 Then follows a reflec- 
tion, as pathetic in itſelf as the language is 
beautiful in which it is expreſſed : © Ah, how 
« different his ſentiments and language in 
d the bower of pleaſure, and on the bed of 
e death!“ The Reader will find ſeveral 
other ſtrokes of true Eloquence in this Ser- 
mon, as well as in the other occaſional Diſ- 
courſe publiſhed by the ſame Author. 


There is 2 a paſſage much to our r purpoſe in 
a ſmall collection of Sermons, lately publiſhed 
- by Dr OciLvi ; ; who, though he has dedi- 
cated his Genius principally to Poetry, in 
which he has acquired a high and juſt repu- 
| tation, poſſeſſes at the ſame time, in an un- 
common degree, the eſſential qualifications 
of the Orator. In one of the Sermons 
5 above referred to, we meet with the follow- 
ing bold and ſublime apoſtrophe : O ye 
* immortal ſpirits! who are at this moment 
„ exulting in the regions of felicity, with 
% what ſuperior indifference do you look 
down on the little cares, the abſurd pre- 
8 ſumption, 
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4 ſumption, the inconſiſtent characters of 
« mankind! You who can trace the ſecret, 
ee the imperceptible ſteps, by which Provi- 
« dence hath conducted you to your eternal 
« inheritance, muſt ſometimes look with 


an eye of pity on your ſurviving friends, 


dancing the ſame tireſome round of giddy 


| gc 


pleaſure, and prepoſterouſly aſcribing to 


t themſelves thoſe actions, to which you ſee 
them gradually conducted by a ſuperior 
* hand!” This abrupt and ſublime addreſs 
is a noble effort of elevated Genius. 


The Englift Preacher are, it is certain, 
more diſtinguiſhed by their JUSTNESS | of 
sfNTIATNT, and STRENGTH of REASONING, 
than by their ORATORIAL POWERS, or ta- 
lents of arrEcTiNG the PASSIONS. More 
lolicitous to convince than PERSUADE, they i 
chooſe to employ their abilities in endea- 
vouring to impreſs the mind with a ſenſe of . 
the truths they deliver by the force of argu- 
mentation, inſtead of rouſing the affections 8 
by” the was | of their Eloquence. But 
thou Sh 4 


| 
| 
| 
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though we meet with no examples in their 
writings of thoſe ſtrokes of paſſion which 


PENETRATE and CLEAVE the heart at once, 
or of that rapid overpowering Eloquence, 
which carries every thing before it like a tor- 
rent; yet there may be found in their Ser- 


mons many inſtances of the moſt ſhining and 
delicate beauties of Rhetoric, ſuch as indi- 
cate great FERTILITY, though not equal 


Force of Imagination. Upon account of 
theſe beauties, SEED and ATTERBURY claim 


a2 particular preeminence. A piexiTY of 
| SENTIMENT, a $MOOTHNESS, and EASY ELE- 


| | GANCE of DICTION, are remarkably conſpi- 
cuous in the Works of both ; and the Ser- 
mons of the former are adorned with the 


richeſt variety of beautiful and well-adapted 

| imagery, that I have ever met with in a 
proſe writer. He excels peculiarly in the 
application of the metaphor. Let the fol- 

_ lowing paſſage ſtand as an example of his 
dexterity in varying and appropriating this 


_ pleaſing figure. Speaking of the advantages 


of a lite uniformly good, he adds, How 
" © would 
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« would this SETTLE the FERMENT. of our 
« youthful paſſions, and SWEETEN the laſt 
ce pREGs of our advanced age! how would 


« this make our lives yield the caLMEsT ſa- 
* tisfaction, as ſome flowers ſhed the moſt 


« FRAGRANT ODOURS juſt at the cloſe of the 


day! And perhaps there is no better way 
to prevent a DEADNESS and FLATNEss of 

« ſpirit from ſucceeding, when the Br1sKNess 

of our paſſions | goes off, than to acquire 


« an early taſte for thoſe ſpiritual delights, 


« whoſe LEAF withers not, and whoſe ver- 
1 dure remains in the winter of our days +.” 
Having ſhewn the inſufficiency of the mere 
light of nature to clear up our doubts, or re- 
move our fears, ariſing from the apprehen- ; 
| fion of furure puniſhment for thoſe crimes 
of which we are conſcious, he concludes 
T- with an obſer vation, in which, by perſonify- 5 
ing Reaſon, he riſes to a conſiderable degree 
of Eloquence: 1 * Here then Reaſon was at 
8 * the end of 1 its line; it ſtood Hp the ſhore, 


- . _— 8 1 


| + Vol. J. N page 296. i | : | Z 
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* eycd the vaſt ocean of Eternity which lay 


* before it, ſaw a little, imagined a great 


« deal; but clouds and darknels ſoon ter- 
© minated its narrow proſpect *. To theſe 
we ſhall only add one other paſſage from 
the Sermon in which we found the preced- 
ing, as it will ſhew what additional grace 
the moſt noble ſentiments may derive from 
a ſeries of imagery equally appoſite and beau- 
| tiful. © Carry thy eye upwards to that 
* blefied place, where thy nature ſhall be as 
. ft were caſt anew, purified from all drofly 


« mixtures and coarſe alloys of human 


* frailty, but brightencd and refined as to 
« the ſterling luſtre and genuine excellen- 
« cies of the ſoul. Here is one continued 


us repetition of the ſame unſatisfactory ob- 
* jects, and there is nothing new under the 


« ſun; but there, far perhaps above the 
« ſun, new ſcenes, new beings, new won- 
e ders, new . will preſent themſelves to 


— 


* Vol, J. page 32 15 


1 * our 
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© our enlarged view. Look then upon this 
& world as one wide ocean, where many are 
« ſhipwrecked and irrecoverably loſt, -more 
« are toſſed and fluctuating ; but none can 
«« ſecure to themſelves for any conſider able 
time a future undiſturbed calm: the ſhip 
however is ſtill under fail, and whether 
« the weather be fair or foul, we are every 
minute making nearer approaches to, and 

muſt ſhortly reach the ſhore ; and may it 


R be the haven where we would be + 


The Biſhop of Rechefler, deſcribing the 
| happineſs of an acquaintance with God, 
ſums up the whole with the following beau- 
tiful and ſoothing reflection; which is well 
calculated to inſpire that ſerenity of mind, 
which flows from the acquaintance he re- 
commends. « O the ſweet contentment, 5 
48 the tranquillity, and profound reſt of 
« mind that he enjoys, who is a friend of 
God, and to whom God therefore 18 a 


—— —U—ü—m— — — — EE — 
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% friend; who hath gotten looſe from all 


« meaner purſuits, and is regardleſs of all 
'* lower advantages that interfere with his 
« defire of knowing and loving God, and of 
being known and beloved by him; who 


cc 


ce J 


lives as in his ſight always, looks up to 
him in every ſtep of his conduct, imitates 
him to the beſt of his power, believes him 


cc 


9 


cc 


verſary of the Martyrdom of King CHARLTS 


the Firſt, he conveys to us a lively idea of 
the ſufferings of that unhappy Prince, by a 


ſublime metaphor: The paſſage through 
this Red. ſea was bloody, but ſhort ; a di- 
« vine Hand ſtrengthened him in it, and 


conducted him through it; and he ſoon 
& reached the ſhore of bliſs and immorta- 


* ha . 2 


8 


* % > 4 


* ATTERBURY' $ Sermons, vol I p. 399, 
4 laid. vol. IV. p. EX 
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without doubt, and obeys him without re- 
0 ſerve , Cc. In his Sermon on the anni- 
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To the examples above produced, I take 
the liberty to ſubjoin one other paſſage of a 
differ ent kind ; but which, by every rea] 
judge, will be acknowledged to deſerve a 
diſtinguiſhed regard, ſince it is animated with 

all the boldneſs and enthuſiaſm of the Orator 
and the Patriot. The paſſage I have in my 
eye, is ſaid to have been part of a ſpeech de- 
wvered in the Britiſh Senate, by.a late great 

Commoner, upon a very popular occaſion; 
and that it is conceived | in an high ſtile of 
 Eloquence, I will venture to affirm. never 
e ſeared any man, nor paid court to any ſet 
of men. I have worſhipped the Goddeſs 
Liberty alone, ever ſince I drew my breath. 
« ] hope to do ſo in a land of liberty while 
« that breath remains. And when the ſpirit 
| ſhall have forſaken this crazy tabernacle, 
«] pray my Guardian Angel to throw my 
e aſhes on that ſpot of the globe where Free- 
« dom reigns.” What the effect of this part 
* the ſpeech was in the Britiſh Senate, I have 
not heard; but I am well perſuaded that it 
would have been applauded } in the Roman 
Forum, 
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Forum, or by an Atheman Aſſembly ; and 
though perhaps it is of too elevated a kind 
to ſuit the cold and correct Genius of a mo- 


dern Critic, it would have afforded a ſub- 


1 ject of Panegyric to Lox oN US or QuIN TI 


LIAN. 


1 is not our preſent buſineſs to inquire. 
into the cauſes of our deficiency in Ora- 
tory, as WE intend, in a following ſection, 
to hazard ſome reflections on the ſubject. 


In the mean time we may obſerve in general, 


chat moſt of our modern pretenders to Elo- 
quence ſeem to have conſidered mankind in 
the ſame light in which VoLTAIRE regarded Mm 
the celebrated Dr CLARK T . as mere reaſon- 
ing machines: they ſcem to have conſidered 
them as purely intellectual, void of: paſſion 


and ſenſibility. This ſtrange miſtake may 


perhaps be ſuppoſed to be partly the effect of 
the philoſophical ſpirit of the times, which, 
like all other Prevailing modes, is ſubject to 
its deliriums; certain however it is, that 

while man remains a compound being, con- 
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iſting of reaſon and paſſion, his actions will 
always be prompted by the latter, in what- 
ever degree his opinions may be influenced 
by the former. So long however as men 
continue ignorant of the nature, and indif- 
ferent to the ſtudy of Eloquence, there is 
little reaſon to hope for the diſplay of Ori- 
_ vinality of GExNIUs in this noble art. Never- 
thelris if we conſider its nature, its extent, 
1 the! improvements of which it is ſuſcep- | 
ble, we ſhall have abundant reaſon to con- 
clude, that this talent may ſtill be diſplayed 
to the utnot advantage, as doubtleſs it will 
be in erery age, when circumſtances concur 
to favour its e. certion. There are innume- 
rable avenues to the human heart, innume- 
rable methods of captivating the affections, 
oft rouſi ing the paſſ ions, and influencing the 


Will; and Powerful as was the eloquence of - 5 


55 DEMOSTEEN us and CICERO, thoſe great Ora- 


tors, with all their admirable i invention, have 


not ex chauſted all the treaſures of their art. 
It will indced be extremely difficult to invent 


means of raiſing and allaying, of ſoothing 


and : 
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and irritating, of agitating and inflaming 


the paſſions of mankind, different from what 


have been practiſed by thoſe immortal Ora- 


tors above-mentioned ; and perhaps it will 


be ſtill more difficult to improve the means 
which they have invented and ſo ſucceſsfully 
uſed. To accompliſh theſe purpoſes how- 

ever is certainly not impoſſible &, and there- 


fore ought not to be deſpaired of. 


Let us in the next place obſerve the efforts 


of ORIGINAL Gxxius i in Muſic +. 


＋ . tt. Me 


ht. et———_ 


* Sed cur deficiat animus ? Natura enim perfectum 
Oratorem eſſe non prohibet : turpiterque deſperatur 


0 quicquid fieri owe. 5 n Inſlit. lib. i. 
cap. 10. — . : 


Muſic appears h have been in great eſteem among 
the ancients. QuIXTILIAN in particular beſtows the 
higheſt cncomiums on this divine art; and tells us, 
that it was cu! 'rivated by the grcateft and wiſeſt men of : 


| MALL quite. 


1 . Nam 


The 


eil 
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The talents of a PERFORMER, and a As- 
' TER and coMPosER of Muſic, are very dif- 
ferent. To conſtitute the firſt, a nice mu- 

ſical ear, and a dexterity of performance 

acquired by habit, are the ſole requiſites. 

"To conſtitute the laſt, not only a nice mu- 

ſical ear, but an exquiſite ſenſibility of paſ-. 
fion, together with a peculiar coNFORMA=-. 


„Nam quis ignorat Muſicen ( ut de hac primum 
« loquar) tantum jam illis antiquis temporibus non 
ſtudii modo, verum etiam venerationis habuiſſe, ut 
©« jjdem & Muſici & vates, & ſapientes judicarentur ? 
% Mittam alios : Orpher us & Linus; quorum utrum- 
« que Dis genitum, alterum vero quod rudcs quoque : 
6 atque agreſtes animos: admiratione mulceret, non 
e ſeras modo, ſed ſaxa etiam ſylvasque duxiſſe, poſte- 


e 


« auctor eſt, omnium in literis ſtudiorum antiquiſfi- 
mam Muſicen «© xlitiſte; „ & teſtimonio ſunt clariſſimi 
| Poctæ, apud quos inter regalia convivia laudes He- 


% roum ac Deorum ad citharas cancb. antur.“ Inſbit. 
lib. i. cap. 10. 


cc 


The Cane Abd juſtly obſerves, in another part of 
| his excellent Work, that the pleaſure which we dcrive. 
from Mufic is founded in nature: bs Natura ducimur 
46; 2d modos.“ l. ix. ap. +: 


710N 


cc ritatis memoria tin tum. ct, Et teſtes Timagenes 


GN OENIULS as 


T10N of Genius to this particular art, are 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Though all the li- 
beral Arts are indebted to Imagination in 


common, a talent for each of themreſ pectively | 


depends upon the peculiar MODIFICATION 


and ADAPTATION of this faculty to the „ 
veral RESPECTIVE Arts. Thus the Poet, 
having by the force of Imagination formed 
lively images of the objects he propoſes to 


deſcribe, thinks only of expreſſing his ideas 


in ſmooth and harmonious numbers; the 
Painter, having the ſame vivid conception of 


. every object, 18 wholly i intent on exhibiting A 


: repreſentation of them in colours, as if he 
had no other method of conveying his ideas, 


and the Muſician, having his head filled with 


crotchets and concords, airs and ſonatas, 
. employs his Imagination intir ely 1 in combin- 
ing a variety of ſounds, and trying their 
power, 1n order to conſtitute harmony. A 
muſical Genius naturally exerts itſelf in exer- 
5 ciſes of this kind, and i is indicated by them. 55 
In this art likewiſe it muſt be confeſſed, that 
conſider able Hope 18 afforded for the exer- 5 
tions 
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tions even of ORIGINAL Genivs. Every 


maſterly Compoſer of Muſic muſt feel, in 
the moſt intenſe and exquiſite degree, the 
various emotions, which, by his compoſitions, 
he attempts to excite in the minds of others. 
Even before he begins to compoſe a piece of 
muſic, he muſt work himſelf ap to that 
| tranſport of paſſion, which he defires to ex- 
preſs and to communicate in his piece. In 
effectuating this purpoſe, Imagination ope- 
rates very powerfully, by awakening in his 
own mind thoſe particular affections, that 
are corr eſpondent to the airs he is meditat- 
: ing; and by raiſing « each of theſe to that tone 
of ſenſibility, and that fervor of paſſion, 
which is moſt favourable to compoſition. 
This fervor and enthuſiaſm of paſſion, may 


be termed the inſpiration of Muſic ; and is 


the principal quality which gives it ſuch an 
irreſiſtible empire over the human heart. 
The x maxim of Horace, : 


Si vis me fere, del /endunt af 2 75% lili. 
Would you have me participate your pain? 
Firſt teach y ourſelt to fer ! the woes you feign; BS 
„ ks 
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is a rule as neceſſary to be obſerved by a 


Compoſer of Muſic, in thoſe ſtrains which 


are intended to excite ſympathy and grief, 


as by a Tragic Poet, who would excite e the 


lame emotions. 


We may farther obſerve, that as an arbi- 


trary combination of ſounds can never pro- 


duce the harmony, much leſs the expreſſion 
ot Muſic, any more than a random afſem- 
blage of words can make an elegant and 
connected poem or oration ; ſo Imagination, 
under the d:rection of a tuneful ear, muſt 
aſſiſt the muſical Artiſt in adopting and 


combining thoſe ſounds only, which may af- 
fect the paſſions i in the manner he intends. 


It muſt be ane . that the ef- 
forts of Imagination diſcovered in Muſic, 


though not inconſiderable, are by no means 
ſo extraordinary as in any of the Arts above- 
mentioned. The exerciſe 9 this quality 
ſcems in Muſic to be ſome what confined, 


5 being —— aner to, and under the 


direction 
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direction of the ear, by which it is aſſiſted; | | 
whereas in Poetry and Eloquence, it is ab- 


ſolute and unbounded, as every idea of the 
mind may be deſcribed; and in Painting, it 
is very little reſtrained, ſince moſt of them 

85 may be delineated, 


** 


1 g 


After all, when we conſider how many 


ways there are of affecting the human heart 
by the power of ſounds; how the affections 
may be melted into tenderneſs, or kindled 

into tranſport; how the paſſions may be 

| raiſed and allayed, agitated and inflamed; 2 

how they may be elevated to the higheſt 
pitch of ſublimity, fired with heroic ardor, 

or lulled in the voluptuous languor of effe- 

minate luxur yz we may be ſufficiently con- 
vinced, that there remains an extenſive field 

yet unoccupied for the difplay of ORIGINA- = 
err of Grxius, in the noble art of which 
we are treating. It is much to be regretted, | 
| that our modern Maſters i in this art have in 
general endeavour ed to render their compo- 


ſitions pleaſing to the car, rather than af- 


fecting 5 
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felling to the heart ; that they have ſtudicd 
the ſoft and delicate graces, rather than the 
ſablime and animated expreſſion of Muſic ; 


and that by attempting to heighten 1 its me- 


lody, they have in a great meaſure deprived 5 
it of the energy and eloquence of paſſion, 


Z and ther eby rendered muſical concerts rather 


a delicious gratification, than an uſeful and 


Ie exaltcd entertainment. 


We ſhall confer latly, 1 how far Oni. 


watity of Genius may be diſcovered in 
Ar chitect ure. 


Fe moſt be confeſſed, that no 1mprove- 
ments have been made in this art by ow 
modern Architects, whoſe greateſt ambi- 


tion and excellence it hath becn, to under- 
ſtand and to copy thoſe vencrable remains 
of ancient Architecture, which have eſcaped 
the rage of Barbarians, or withſtood the 
_ ravages of time. Thoſe auguſt monuments e 
of antiquity, which have been the wonder 


| and admir ation of Ages, have been conſider- 


ed. 
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ed, by the moſt 1 ingenious artiſts themſelves, 
as complete Models of Architecture, from 

which nothing can be taken, and to which 
nothing can be added; and are in fact ſuch 


as few of them have ever equaled, and none 
of them (whether through want of ability, 


or want of ambition) have ever excelled. 
Great veneration is unqueſtionably due to 
ancient Genius. The Ancients have indeed 
: been our Maſters in the liberal Arts ; and 
their productions deſerve our higheſt com- 


mendations: yet let us not ſhew them a 


blind and ſuperſtitious reverence. Abſo- 
lute perfection is incompatible with the 
works of man; and while we regard the 
works of the Ancients as ſo perfect, that we 


deſpair of excelling them, the conſequence 85 


will be, that we ſhall never be able to equal 
them: the 081GINAL will always be prefer- 
able to the cory. We have already ani- 
| madverted on this too ſervile deference to 
antiquity * * and ſhall only here remark, 


— —— 


815 DE that 


* 
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that this dit poſition | 18 highly unfavourable 
to the improvement of any of the Arts; and 
that a diffident timidity will always prove 2 
greater diſcourageme! ut, as well as obftruc- 
tion to Originality of Genius, than preſump- 


tuous temerity. The one, in aſpiring be- 


vyond its ſphere, niay indeed tumble from its 
towering height; but the other, cautious 
and fearful, will ſcarce ever riſe from the 


% g! ound. 


. 
Where 13 attempts therefore are mad⸗ 


io excel, original Genius cannot be much 
diſplayed. It is nevertheleſs certain, that 
great ſcope | is afforded for the ipiay of it in 
the Art we are ſpeaking of, in which an un- 
reſtrained exerciſe 18 allowed to the ſaculty 
| of Imagination, becauſe the forms of cle- 
gance and gracefulneſs, of beauty and gran- 
deur, which it is its province to invent, are 
| innumerable. Where this faculty is re- 
ſtrained, and the ambition and exertion of 
Artiſts are confined to the imitation of cer- 


tain Model: invented by others, there it can- 
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not operate in any conſiderable degree ; for 


IMITATION will ever be found a bar to 
ORIGINALITY. A pretty extenſive Imagi- 


vation, we confeſs, may be exerted in aſſem- 


bling together the detached parts of one 
great deſign; and when theſe are united to- 


gether in the conſtruction of an edifice of 
conſummate ſymmetry and beauty, we al- 
low the building to be an illuſtrious monu- 
ment of the Genius and Taſte of the Artiſt | 
Who deſigned it: but where the whole 1s. 
\ only ingeniouſly collected, and no part in- 
: vented, a claim to ORIGINALITY of Genius. 
can by no means be admitt edi in bis farour. 


A Genius for Architecture truly ORIGI- 
5 NAL, will, by t the native force and Plaſtic 
power of Imagination, ſtrike out for itſelf 
new and ſurpriſing Models in this Art; and, 5 
by its combining faculty, will ſelect cut of 
the infinite variety of ideal forms chat float i 

5 in the mind, thoſe of the Grand and Beau- 
tiful, which it will unite in one conſum- 


mate as well as uncommon deſign. We 


have- 


| 
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have already obſerved, that every original 
Gemus, whether in Architecture or in any 
other of the liberal Arts, is peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed by a powerful bias to INVENTION. 
it was this bias winch we may call the in- 


ſtinctive, ' inſuppreſſible Impulſe of Genius, 
whoſe ſpontaneous eitorts deſigned thoſe ſlu- 
pendous Gothic ſtructures, that appear ſo 


magnificent: in their rums. The ArchiteQs, 


who firſt planned thoſe EQLICES, - though | 
"th unacquainted with the polite Arts, or with 


the Grecian and Roman. Architecture, were 


doubtleſs great Originals in their profeſſion, = 
fince they planned them by the unaided 
ſtrength of their own Genius. Their un- 
tutored imaginations prompted them to aſ- 
pire to the Solemn, the Vaſt, and the Won- 
derful ; and allowing an unbounded ſcope to 
the exerciſe of this faculty, they were ena- 
bled to give to tHeir buildings that awful, . 
though irregular grandeur, which elevates 


the mind, and produces the moſt pleaſing 


aſtoniſhment. Theſe Gothic edifices ſhew 


the inventive power of the human mind 1 in 
95 RE.  firiking 5 
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a ſtriking light, and are ſufficient to con- 
vince us, that excellence 1 in Architecture was 
not confined to the Greeks and Romans, but 
may be ſometimes diſplayed among a people 
in other reſpects barbarous. a 


Though it is + en to point out the 
5 particular tracks which an ORIGINAL GR- 
N1vs in Architecture will purſue, in endea- 
vouring to improve the art he pr ofeſles, as 
thoſe tracks are ſo various, and the natural 5 
powers of Artiſts are ſo different; yet we 


may remark, that after all the improve- 


ments which Architecture receiyed in the 
age of PERICLES and of Augustus, it ſeems 
ſuſceptible of one important improvement, ; 
from the union of the awful Gothic -gran- 
deur with the majeſtic ſimplicity and grace- 
ful elegance of the Gre ecian and Roman edi- 
fices; and that by ſach an union ORIG INA- 


11Ty of Genus i in this art might be fignally 
: diſplayed. _ 


| We 
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We thall conclude this ſection with ob- 
ſerving, that though the ſimpleſt and eai lieſt 
periods of ſociety are favourable to original 
deſcriptive Postry, which we ſhall immedi- 
ately endeavour to ſhew, and E.oquence will 
15 always be exerted in its utmoſt power under 
a Democratical form of government, during 
the reign of Liberty and public Spirit; Paint- 
ing and Architecture will in general attain 
5 their higheſt degree of improvement, in the 
moſt advanced ſtate of ſociety, under the ir- 
radiations of Monarchical ſplendor, aided 
by the countenance and encouragement of 
the great and opulent. 
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SECTION V. 


* 1 n A F. 
ORIGINA L-POETIC 
Will in ws be diſplay ed in its utmoſt Vigour 
IN - THE EARLY Ax UNCUL 1 1y AT ED. 


PERIODS or $OCIETY 


Which arc peculiarly favourable. to it; 
AND THAT 
It will ſeldom appear ia a vety high Depree in ; 


h C U 3 | T | V A £ E D = * I F g F. 


H AVING pointed out the exertions 
1441 of ORIGINAL Gex1vs i in the different 
Arts, and particularly in Poetry, we ſhall 
now confider the per lod « of ſociety moſt fa- 
 vourable 
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vourable to the diſplay of OnGinaiity of 


Gr xius in the laſt mentioned art; and this 
period we affirm to be the earlieſt and leaſt 


cultivated. 


To aſſert that this divine art, to an ex- 
cellence in which the higheſt efforts of hu- 
man Genius are requiſite, ſhould attain its 
_ utmoſt perfection in the infancy of ſociety, 
when mankind are only emerging from a 
ſtate of ignorance and barbarity, will appear . 
a paradox t to ſome, though it is an unques- 
tionable truth; and a cloſer attention will 
convince us, that 1 it 18 agreeable to reaſon, "on 


U vell as confirmed by experience. 


While Arts and Sciences are in their firſt 

rade and | imperfect ſtate, there 1s great 
icope afforded for the exertions of Genius. 

Much is to be obſer ved; much! is to be dif- 
covered and invented. Imagination bow- 
ever in general exerts itſelf with more ſucceſs 
in the Arts than | in the Sciences ; ; in the for- 
mer of \ which its ſucceſs 1 is more e rapid than 5 


LM: 
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in the latter. Active as this faculty is in its 
operations, its diſcoveries in ſcience are for 
the moſt part attaincd by flow and gradual 
ſteps. They are the effect of long and ſe- 
vere inveſtigation ; and receive their higheſt. 
improvement in the moſt civilized ſtate of 
ſociety. On the other hand the efforts of 
Imagination, in Poetry at leaſt, are impe- 
tuous, and attain their utmoſt perfection at 
once, even in the rudeſt form of ſocial life. 
This art does not require long and ſedulous 
application, to conter Originality and excel- 
lence on its productions: its earheſt unla- 
boured eſlays generally poſſeſs both in the 
higheſt degree. The reaſons why they do 
ſo, will be aſſigned immediately. In the 
mean time we may obſerve, as a circum- . 
Nance deſerving our attention, that this is 
5 by no means the caſe with the other arts, 
but is peculiar to Poetry alone. Painting, 5 
Ploquence, Muſic and Architecture, attain 
their higheſt improvement by the repeated 
efforts of 1 ingenious Artiſts, as well as the 
: ſciences by the reiterated reſearches and ex- 


per iments | 
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periments of Philoſophers ; ; though, as we 


have already qbſerved, Imagination operates 


with greater rapidity in the improvement 


of the former, than in that of the latter; 


but till it operates gradually in the im- 
provement of both. There never aroſe an 
eminent Painter, Orator, Muſician, Archi- 

tect or Philoſopher, in any age, completely 
ſelf-taught, without being indebted to his 
predeceſſors in the art or ſcience he pro- 
feſſed. Should it be objected, that the art 

= 4. Painting was revived, and brought to the 
_ utmoſt per tection to which it ever arrived 
in modern times, in one ſingle age, that of 
Lo the Tenth, we anſwer, That the Tralian 
Maſters, though they had none of the an- 
cient paintings to ſerve them as models, 
had however ſome admirable remains both 


of the Grecian and Roman ſtatuar Y, which, 


by heightening their ideas of excellence in 
: its ſiſter art, and kindling their ambition, 

| contributed greatly to the per fection of their 
works. Arts and Sciences indeed generally 
nike and fall together; ; but, excepting Poctry 5 


8 4 5 alone, 


1 


— - 2 1 


1 
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alone, they rife and fall by juſt, though 
not always by equal degrees: ſometimes ad- 
vancing with quicker progreſs to the ſummit 
of excellence, ſometimes declining from it 


by ſlower Reps ; in proportion to the differ- 


ent degrees of Genius, and application with | 
which they are cultivated, conſidered in 
connection with thoſe external cauſes, which 
promote or obſtruct their improvement. 
It 1s very remarkable how ever, that in the 
earlieſt and moſt uncultivat 7 periods of 
” ſociety, Poetry i 15 by one great effort of na- 
tare, in one age, and by one individual, pM 
br ought to the highett perfeftion to which 
human Genius is capable « of advancing it; 
not only when the other Arts and Sciences 
ace in a languiſhing ſtate, but when they 
do not fo much as exiſt.“ Thus Homer 
wrote his Iliad an d Odsſev, v. when there 


was not a ſingle picture to be ſeen in 


Ereece; and OssrAN con 2poſed: Tingal and 
Tem, 7. When none of the Arts, whether 
liberal or m echanical, were known in his 
country. T tis 464: curious Phenome- 

non; ; 
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non ; let us endeavour to account for 


| it. 


The firſt reaſon we ſhall aſſign of oRIGI- 
NaL PoETIC Genvs being moſt remarka- 
biy diſplay ed in a: early and uncultivated 

period of ſociety, ariſes from the antiquity 
of the period itielf, and from the appearance 
of nov city 1 in the objects which Genius con- 

templa tes. A Poet cf real Genius, who 
lives in a diſtant uncultivated age, poſſeſſes 
great and peculiar advantages for original 
compoſition, by the mere antiquity of the 
period in which he lives. He is perhaps b 
the firſt Poet who hath ariſen | in this infant 

| Rate of ſociety; by which means he enjoys 
che undivided empire of Imagination with- 
out a rival. The mines of Fancy not r. 
ing been opened beſore his time, are left to 

be digged by him; and the treaſures they 5 
contain become his own, by a right derived 
from the firſt diſcovcry. The whole ſyſtem 

| of nature, and the whole region of fiction, 
yet unexplored by other: „ 15 ſubjected to his 
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ſurvey, from which he culls thoſe rich ſpoits, 
which adorn his compoſitions, and render 
them original. It may be ſaid indeed, 
anſwer to this, and it is true, That 5 
ſtores of nature are inexhauſtible by human 
imagination, and that her face is ever va- 
rious and ever new; but it may be replied, 
That ſome of her ſtores are more readily 
found than others, being leſs hid from the 
eye of Fancy, and ſome of her ſeatures 
more eaſily hit, becauſe more ſtrongly 
marked. The firſt good Poet therefore, 
poſſeſſing thoſe unrifled treaſures, and con- 
templating theſe unſullicd features, could 
not fail to preſent us with a draught ſo 
ſtriking, as to deſerve the name of a com- 
plete OxIO NAT. We may farther obſerve, 
that the objects with which he is ſarround- 
ed, have an appearance of novelty, w which, 
in a more cultivated period, they 1 in a great 
meaſure loſe; but which, in that we are 
ſpeaking of, excites an attention, curioſity 
and ſurpriſe, highly favourable to the exer- 
tion of Genius, and ſomewhat bog 
; that 
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that which Mu rox attr ibutes to our firſt 


anceſtor : : 


Ire = tore rdHeaven my rond'rin geyes I turn'e, 


Aja: AZ 2 a While the ampie Ky. 


4 Paradiſe Lift, Book vili. line 25 


—— 


About me round I ſaw 
IIIll, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 


And liquid lapte of murmuring ſtreams. 


; 1 ine 261. 


Such a perſon looks round him with won- 
der ; every object is new to him, and has 
the power to affect him with ſurpriſe and 
pleaſure; and as he is not familiariſed by 

| previous deſcription to the ſcenes he con- 
templates, theſe ſtrike upon his mind with 
their full force ; and the Imagination aſto- 
niſhed and enraptured with the ſurvey of 
the Vaſt, the Wild, and the Beautiful in 
nature, conveyed. through the medium of 
ſenſe, ſpontaneouſly expreſſes its vivid ideas 
in bold and glowing metaphors, in ſublime, | 
animated and pictureſque deſcri 1ption. Even 


a Poet SD 
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a Poct of ordinary Genius will in ſuch a 
tate of ſociety preſent us with ſome origi- 
nal ideas in his compoſitions ; for nature 
lying open to his view in all its extent and 
variety, in contemplating this unboundes, 
4214, ( tmall a part of which hath been 
yet occupied by others, he can hardly fail to 
ſclect ſome diſtinguiſhing objects which have 
eſcaped the notice of the vulgar, and which 
deſcribed in Poetry may ſtamp _ n it a de- 
gree or ORIGINALITY. — 5 


We may add, that the productions of 
the early ages, when they preſent to us ; 
ſcenes of nature and a ſtate of life we are 
hitle acquainted with, and which are very 
 cifterent from thoſe that now ſubſiſt, ; will | 
to us appear original, though they may not 
be really ſuch if the true originals are loſt, 
of which the works that yet remain are 
only copies or imitations, : Thus the Co- 
medies of TERENCE are valued, becauſe the 

Originals of M ENANDER, which the Reman 


Poet imitated, excepting a few fragments, 


— 


> w 
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are loſt. Could the works of the latter be 
_ recovered, thoſe of the former would loſe 


much of their reputation. Thus far the 


ſuperiority of Poetic Genius in thoſe early 


ages 18 accidental, and therefore no way 
meritorious. It is the effect of a particu- 
lar ſituation. It 1s the conſequence of an- 


quay: f 


The next reaſon we mall give, "ws 0¹ igi- 
| nal Poctic Genius appears in its wank g per- 
fection in the firſt pert ods of ſocial life, is 
the ſimplicity and unifor mity of manners 


: peculiar to ſuch Pon... 


- Manners have a much greater effe& on 
the exertions of Poetic Genius, than is 
commonly imagined. The ſimple manners 
which prevail among moſt nations in the 
| infancy of ſociety, are peculiarly favourable 
to ſuch exertions. In this primitive ſtate of 
nature, when mankind. begin to unite in 
ſociety, the manners, ſentiments, and paſ- 
ſions are (if we may uſe che expreſſion) = 
Per feet! * 
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nerfelily ORIGINAL, They are the dictates 
of nature, unmixed and undiſguifed : they 
are therefore more eaſily comprehended and 
deſcribed. The Poet in deſcribing his own 
feelings, deſcribes alſo the feelings of others; 
for in ſuch a ſtate of ſociety, theſe are ſimi- 


lar and uniform in all. Their taſtes, dif- 
poſitions, and manners are thrown into the 


ſame mould, and generally formed Upon 


one and the ſame model. Artleſs and ten- 
der loves, gener ous. friendſhips, and war- 


| like exploits, compoſe the hiſtory of this 


uncultivated period ; and the Poet who re- 


lates theſe, feeling the inſpiration of his 


ſubject, is himſelf animated with all the 
ardor of the Lover, the Fr iend, and the 

Hero. Hence as his ſenſations are warm 

and vivid, his ſentiments will become paſ- 

85 ſionate or ſublime, as the occaſion may re- 
quire; ; his defer iptions energetic ; his ſtile 
bold, clevated, and metaphor ical ; and the 
whole, being the effuſion of a glowing | 


fancy and an impaſſioned heart, will be 55 


wh periectly natural and ORIGINAL. Thus | 


far 
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far then an early and uncultivated ſtate of 
ſociety, in which the manners, ſentiments 
and paſſions, run in the uniform current 
above- mentioned (as they do 1 in moſt in- 
fant ſocieties) appears favourable to the 
* of original Poctic Genius. 


A third cauſe of this quality's being re- 


markably exerted in an carly period of ſo- 
: 1 ciety, is the leiſure and tranquillity of Wo. 
cultivated life, together with the innocent 


| pleaſures which generally attend 1 " 


Gen Vs naturally ſhoots forth in the 


5 ſimplicity | and tranquillity of uncultivated ; 


life. The undiſturbed peace, and the in- 


nocent rural pleaſures of this primeval fate, 
: are, i if we may ſo expreſs it, congenial to 
its nature. A Poet of true Genius delights 
to contemplate and deſcribe thoſe primitive 
ſcenes, which recal to our remembrance the - 
fabulous era of the golden age. Happily 


exempted from that tormenting ambition, 
and thoſe vexatious deſires, which trouble 


the 
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the current of modern life, he wanders with 


a ſerene, contented heart, through walks 


and groves conſecrated to the Muſes; 1 0575 
indulging a ſublime, penſive, and ſweetly- 
ſoothing melancholy, ſtrays with a flow and 
ſolemn ſtep, through the unfrequented de- 

ſert, along the naked beach, or the bleak 

and barren heath. In ſuch A ſituation, 
every theme is a ſource off inſpiration, 


whether he deſcribes the beauties of na- e 


ture, which he ſurveys with tranſport; or 
the peaceful innocence of thoſe happy times, 
Wich are ſo wonderfully ſoothing and 
pleaſing to the imagination. His deſcrip- 
tions therefore will be perfectly vivid and 
original, becauſe they are the tranſcript of 
his own feelings. Such a ſituation | as that 
we have above repreſented, 15 particular ly 


favourable to a paſtoral Poet, and is very. 


ſimilar to that enjoyed by Turockrrus, 
which no doubt had a happy influence on 
his compoſitions; and it is a ſituation highly 
propitious to the efforts of every W of 
Poetic Genius. 


5 perhaps 3 
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perhaps we may be thought to reſine too 
much on this point; and it may be ques- 
| tioned whether ſuch tranquillity and inno- 
cence as we have above ſuppoſed have ever 
exiſted in any ſtate of ſociety. To this we 
may anſwer, That though the traditionary 


or even hiſtorical accounts of the early ages, 


are not much to be depended on; yet thoſe 

ancient original poems which we have in 
our hands, give us reaſon to think that a 
certain innocence of manners, accompanied 


with that tranquillity which is its conſe- 


quence, prevailed among thoſe people whom 
we are not aſhamed to call barbarous, in a 
much higher degree than | in more modern 


and cultivated Per iods. 


7 he laſt cauſe we ſhall aſſign why origi- 
nal Poetic Genius appears in its utmoſt per- 
ſection in the uncultivated ages of ſociety, 
its exemption from the rules and re- 
85 RP of Criticiſm, and its want of that 

knowledge which is acquired from books. 


When we conſicer - learning and critical 
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knowledge as unfavourable to original Poe- 
try, we hope we ſhall not be accuſed of 
pleading the cauſe of ignorance, ruſticity, s 
and barbariſm; any more than when we 
ſpeak of the happy influence of the ſimple | 


uncultivated periods of ſociety on the bs 
ductions of the above-mentioned art, 


ſhall be ſuppoſed to prefer thoſe rude 5 5 


artleſs ages to a highly civilized ſtate of 


life. bs 2 he effects of Literature and Criti- 5 


ciſm i in the improvement of all the ſciences 

and all the arts, excepting Poetry alone; 
and the advantages of a ſtate of civiliza- | 
tion, in augmenting and refining the plea- 


ſures of ſocial life, are too obvious to re- 
quire to be pointed out. We are at pre-. 


ſent only concerned to examine the effects 
_ Learning and critical Knowledge on ori- 
ginal Poetry, the want of which we affirm 


t be one of the pr incipal cauſes of this 


55 art” s being carried to its higheſt perfection 


in the firſt uncultivated periods of human | 


1 85 . 


18 
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Let us inquire into the effects of theſe, 


upon the mind of a Poet poſſeſſed of a high 


degree of original Genius. By an acquaint- 
ance with that Literature which is derived 5 


from books, it will be granted, he may at- 
tain the knowledge of a great variety of 


events, and ſee human nature in a great 

variety of forms. By collecting the obſer- 

vations and experience of paſt ages, by ſu- 
peradding his own, and by reaſoning juſtly 


from acknowledged principles, he may, no 


doubt, acquire more accurate and extenſive 
ideas of the works of Nature and Art, and 
may likewiſe be thereby qualified to inrich 
the Sciences with new diſcoveries, as well as 
moſt of the Arts with new inventions and 


improvements. In his own art only he can 


never become an original Author by ſuch _ 
means; nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſo much = :* 
2 acquire the materials, by the uſe of which he 
may juſtly attain this character: for the 
ideas derived from books, that is, from the 
ideas of others, can by no proceſs of poe- 
a tical chymiſtry confer perfect Originality. 


7 — Thoſe 5 


ES 
* „ — 7 : 
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"Thoſe ideas which are the intire creation of 
the mind, or are the reſult of the Poet's 
oven obſervations, and immediately drawn ; 
ſrom nature, are the only original ones n 
the proper ſenſe. A Poet wh adopts 
images, who culls out incidents he has met 
with in the writings of other Authors, and 
who imitates characters which have been 
| portrayed by other Poets, or perhaps by 
Hiſtorians, cannot ſurely with any propriety 
be conſidered as an Original, though he may 
at the ſame time diſcover conſiderable powers f 
of Imagination in adapting thoſe images and 
incidents, as well as transfor ming and mold- 
ing theſe characters to the general deſign of 
his poem. In or der to become a Poet per- ; 
fectly original (of whom only it muſt be 
remembered we are here treating) he muſt, ; 
if he ſhould attempt Epic Poetry, invent 
images, incidents and charaQters : tradition 55 
may indeed ſupply him with the gr oundwork 
of the poem, as it did Homes, but the ſu- 


perſtruẽture muſt be altogether his own. 


In executing ſuch 2 work, what ald can a 


tr uly : 


| 5 
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truly original Poet receive from books ? If 
he borrows aid from the performances of 


others, he is no longer a complete Original. 
To maintain this character throughout, he 
muſt rely on his own fund: his own plaſ- 
tic imagination muſt ſupply lum with every 


thing. 


; But ſuch intire Originality very rar ely 
| happens, eſpecially in a modern age. Many 
of the moſt ſplendid | images of Poetry have 
been already exhibited, many of the moſt _ 

ſtriking characters in human life have been 
delineated, and man y of the moſt beautiful 
objects of nature, and ſuch as are moſt ob- 
vious, have been deſcribed by preceding 
Bards. It will be very difficult therefore ſor | 
their ſucceſſors to ſelect objects which the 5 
eye of Fancy hath never explored, and none 

but a Genius uncommoniy Ol 1ginal can Rope 
to accompliſh It. 


There arc very di Fercut de grees of Orig 1 
nality in Poctry ; and ſeveral eminent Ge- 
„ e TOTS ASE  ' - 
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niuſes in this art, poſſeſſing a very confider- 
able ſhare of Originality themſelves, have 
however been contented to imitate the great 
Father of Epic Poetry in one circumſtance 
or another ; partly perhaps through a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their being unable to produce 
any thing of a different kind equal to his 
compoſitions, partly through a natural ten- 
dency to 1mitate the excellencies they admired. 
In a model rendered venerable. by the con- 
current teſtimonies of all ages in his favour, 7 
and partly through the real difficulty of at- 
taining complete Originality in the province 7 
of the Epepæa after him. Thus VIRGIL 


copied many of the epiſodes and images of 
the Maonian Bard; Tasso imitated ſome of 


huis characters, as well as adopted 2 part 3 


his imagery; and even the divine MiLToN 
condeſcended, in a very few inftances in- 
deed, to imitate this Prince of ancient Poets, 
in caſes where his own Genius, left to its 
7 native energy, and uninfluenced by an ac- 
quaintance with the Writings of Homer, 
would have enabled him to equal t the Greek . 
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Poet. An inſtance of this kind occurs in 
the end of the fourth book of Parade Le, 
where M1LToN informs us that Satan, while 
he was preparing for a dreadful combat with 
his antagoniſt, fled away, upon obſerving 
that one of the ſcales which were ſuſpended 
from Heaven, kicked the beam, thereby 5 
preſaging to him an unfortunate iſſue of the _ 
encounter. By this cool expedient, which 
was ſuggeſted by that paſſage of Homes, in 


which JvrirkR 1s ſuppoſed to weigh the 


fates of Hector and AcnIII xs in his golden 
balance, Mi. rTox has prevented the conſe- 
gquences of this horrid fray, ſacrificed a real 
excellence to a frivolous imitation, and very 
much diſappointed the eager expectations 
of the Reader. The Poct's own Genius, 
| had he been unacquainted with the Iliad, 
would naturally have led him to deſcribe 
thoſe mighty combatants engaged in dread- 
ful fight; but a propenſi ty to the imitation 
of ſo eminent an Author, repreſſed the na- 


tive ardor of his own imagination. This 


. lingle inſtance 18 ſufficient to thew us the 
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eſtect of Literature on the mind of a Poet 
of original Genius, whoſe exertion3 it pro- 
bably vill in ſome inſtances ſuppreſs, but 
TEMA in any inſtance afſſiſt. On the other 
:and, a Poet living in the more early pe- 
ors of ſociety, having feu Gr no preceding 
Bar!s tor his models, is in very intle hazard 
of being betrayed into imitation, hie h in a 
modern age it is to difficult to avoid ; bur, 
eng full fcope to the bent of his Genius, 5 
he is enabled, ir he is poſſs -fTed of a high de- 
gree of tis quality, to produce a Work 
completely original. From this train of 
reaſoning it appears, th at. the Literature 
which is acquired from books, eſpecially 
from the Works of preceding Bards, is un- 
{xvourable to Orig: nality in Poetry; and 
that Pocts who live in the firſt periods 
of ſociety, who ere deſtit ate of the meas 
of learni ng, and cont; leindy are exemprt- 
cd from the poſiibility of Imitation, en- 
10 822 lar ads vantages for original Come 
benin d)) nd hoge., 


| V. 1 
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We may add, that another effect of learn- 
ing is, to ENCUMBER and OVERLOAD the 
mind of an original Poetic Genius. Indeed 
it has this effect upon the mind of every man 
who has not properly arranged its ſcattered 
materials, and who by thought and reflec- 


tion has not © digeſted into ſenſe the motley 
* 


meal +.” But however properly arranged 
rhoſe materials may be, and however ho- 
rouglily digeſted this intellectual food, an 
original Genius will ſometimes find an Ms © 
conveniency reſulting trom it; for as no man 


can attend to and comprehend many difler- 


ent things at once, his mental faculties will in 
ſome caſes be neceſſarily oppreſſed and over- ” 
charged with the immenſity of his own con- 
ceptions, when weighed down by the addi- 
tional load of learning. The truth is, A 


i Poet of original Genius hs Very. little occa- 


ſion for the weak aid of Litcrature : he is 
ſelf-taught. He comes into the world as it; 
were completely accomplithed, Nature ſup 


— —— 
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plies. 
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plies the mia terials of his compoſitions ; his 
ſenſes are the under-workmen, while Ima- 
gination, like a maſterly Architect, ſuperin- 
tends and directs the whole. Or, to ſpeak 
more properly, Imagination both ſupplies | 
the materials, and executes the work, fince | 
it calls into being © things that are not,” and | 
creates and peoples worlds of its own. It 
may be eaſily conceived therefore, that an ori- 


ginal Poetic Genius, poſſeſſing ſuch innate 


treaſure (if we may be allowed an unphilo- 
ſlophical expreſſion) has no uſe for that which 


is derived from books, ſince he may be en- 


cumbered, but cannot be inriched by it; for 
though the chief merit of ordinary Writers 
may conſiſt in arranging and preſenting us 
with the thoughts of others, that of an ori- 
ginal Writer will always e conſiſt in prefenting 
us with ſuch thoughts as are his own. = 


we Arve likewiſe, that an EXEMPTION 5 


from the RULES and RES TRAINTS of Cxrri- a 

cis, contributed greatly to the more re- ; 

mar kable * 7 of original Portic Genius 1 1 
the 
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the firſt ages 4 ſociety. Every ſpecies of 
original Genius delights to range at liberty, 
and eſpecially original Poetic Genius, which 
abhors the fetters of Criticiſm, claims the pri- 
vilege of the freeborn ſons of Nature, and 
never relinquiſh es it without the utmoſt re- 
gret. This noble talent knows no law, and 
acknowledges none in the uncultivated ages 
of the world, excepting its own ſpontaneous IG 
impulſe, which it obeys without control, and 
without any dread of the cenſure of Critics. 
The truth is, Criticiſm was never formed i into 
a ſyſtem, till AzisToTLE, that penetrating, | 


= and (to uſe an expreſſion by whichVoLTAaiRE 


character iſes Mr Locke) © methodical Ge- 
| nius” aroſe, who deduced his Poetics, not 
from his own imagination, but from his ac- 


curate obſervations on the Works of Homer, 


| SopHocLEs, | Ascuvlus, and EvRIPIDEs. 
Let us obſerve the probable and natural ef. 


ſects which a ſtrict adherence to the rules 


of Criticiſm will have on original Genius in 
Poetry. One obvious effect of it is, that it 
- confines the attention to artificial rules, and 
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ties the mind down to the obſervance of them, 5 
perhaps at the very time that the imagination 
is upon the ſtretch, and graſping at ſome 
idea aſtoniſhingly great, which however it is 
obliged, though with the utmoſt reluctance, 
to quit, being intimidated by the apprehen- 
ſion of incurring cenſure. By this means, 
the irregular but noble boldneſs of Fancy is 
checked, the divine and impetuous ardor of 
Genius is, we do not ſay extinguiſhed, but in 
YN great meaſure tuppretied, and many ſhining ; 
excellencies ſacrificed to juſtneſs of deſign, , 
and regular uniformity of execution. ; 


T he candid Reader will obſer ve, that the : 


2 we have been examining is not 


whether cr tical Learning be upon the whole 5 
ts uſeful to an Author of Genius, ſo as to I 
render his Works more perfect and accur ate, 


but what its particular effect Will be upon 


the productions of a Genius tr uly or iginal. ; 


We are far from jatending to dif egard 1 


cenſure thoſe rules & for wr iting well, ' which I 
have been eſtabliſhed by found judgment, 
= and 
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and an exact diſcernment of the various ſpe- 
cies of compoſition ; an attempt that would 
be equally weak and vain. On the contrary, 
we profeſs a reverence for thoſe laws of writ- 
ing, which good ſenſe and the correſponding Z 
voice of ages have pronounced important ; ; 
and we conſider them as what ought never 
to be violated; though with reſpect to others 
of a more trivial nature, however binding 5 
they may be upon ordinary Authors, we can 


look upon them in no other light, than as : 


the frivolous fetters of original Genius, to 
which it has ſubmitted through fear, always 
: improperly, and ſometimes ridiculouſly, but 
_ which it may boldly ſhake off at pleaſure ; at 

leaſt whenever it finds them ſupprefiing its 

exertion, or whenever it can reach an un- 


75 common excellence byi its s emancipation. 


| Upon the whole, from the a above 
aſſigned, it ſeems evident, that the EARLY 
uvNcul T IVATED ages of ſociety are moſt fa- 

vourable to the diſplay of original Genius in 
Poetry; whence it is natural to expect, that 
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in ſuch ages the greateſt Originals in this 
art will always ariſe. Unhappily for us, this 

point does not admit of Proof from an in⸗ 
duction of many particulars; for very few 


Es original Poems of thoſe nations among whom 
they might have been expected, have deſcend- 


ſo many ages to our times. Moſt of the mo- | 


7 ed through the viciſſitudes and revolutions of 


numents of Genius, as well as the works of : 


a have periſhed i in the general wreck of a 
5 empire; and we can only conjecture the merit 


of ſuch as are loſt from that of the ſmall 


number of thoſe which remain. While the 5 


Works of Homer and Ossi Ax however are 


in our hands, theſe, without any other e- 


= amples, will be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the truth = 
of the firſt part of our aſſertion, That i in the 


= ; early periods of ſociety, ori iginal Poetic Genius 


: will in general be exerted in its utmoſt vi- 


e gour. Let us now proceed to ſhew the truth i 
bol the ſecond part of it, which was, That 
m ꝛmis quality will ſeldom appear in a very high 


_ degree in cultivated life, and let 1 us aſſign the 
oY reaſons of 1 „ 


SHAKESPEAR 3 
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| SHAKESPEAR is the only moles Author, 
(whoſe times by the way compared with the 
preſent are not very modern) whom, in point 
of Originality, we can venture to compare 
with thoſe eminent ancient Poets above- men- 
tioned. In ſublimity of Genius indeed, Mit- 
To is inferior to neither of them; but it 
cannot be pretended that he was ſo complete | 


= an Original as the one or the other, ſince he 8 
was indebted to the ſacred Writings for ſ- 
veral important incidents, and for many ſub- . 


hime ſentiments, to be met with in Paradife 


It; not to mention what was formerly : 


obſerved, that i in a few paſſa ges he imitated 


dee great Father of Poetry. With reſpect to 


| SHAKESPEAR therefore, admitting him to be 


: a modern Author, he 1s at any rate but a ſin- 
: gle exception ; though indeed his Genius was 
fo ſtrangely irregular, and ſo differ ent from 


oo that of every other Mortal, Cui nibil mile 


out ſecundum, that no argument can be drawn | 

| from ſuch an example to invalidate our po- 
ſition; fince he would probably have diſco- 

: vered the ſame make and eccentric Genius, 
which 7 
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which we ſo much admire at preſent, in any 


| age or country whatever. External cauſes, 


though they have great influence on common 


minds, would have had very little on ſuch a 


| however, in juſtice to ou 


Let it be confeſſed, 
n age, that if 
it hath not produced ſuch per fect Originals 

as thoſe above-mentioned, which perhaps 


one as SH AKESPEAR'S\. 


may be partly imputed to the influence of 
cauuſes peculiar to the preſent period and ſtate 


of ſociety, yet it hath produced ſeveral ele- 


5 gant, and ſome exalted Geniuſes in Poetry; 


who are diſtinguiſhed alſo by a very conſi- 
derable degree of Originality, and ſuch as is 
rarely to be met with in a modern age. The 
names of Young \ Gray, Oc1Lv1E, CoLLins, ; 
AKENSIDE, and Mason, as they do honour 
to the preſent age, will probably be tranſ. 


mitted with reputation to poſterity. But 
1 ſince i it muſt be univerſally allowed, that ſuch | 
intire Originality, as we have ſhewn to be : 
competent to an uncultivated period, hath 7 
never yet appeared in modern times, except- 5 
c ng 1 in the ſingle inſtance above-mentioned, : 


it 


Woe 4 
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it may be worth the while to inquire into the 
cauſes why it ſo ſeldom appears, or can be 
— to appear in cultivated life. 


Tf we have ſuccefofully Weist the 
: cauſes why original Poetic Genius is moſt re- 
markably diſplayed in the uncultivated ſtate 
of ſociety; we ſhall probably diſcover that 

the chief cauſes of its being rarely found 1 in 
the ſame degree in more civilized ages, are 
the oyyosITEs of the former. Thus the 

faſt cauſe we aſſigned of this quality s being 
exerted in a higher degree 1 in the EARLIER. 


periods of ſocial life, was deduced from "I 


| ANTIQUITY of thoſe periods, and the sMaLL 
PROGRESS of CULTIVATION in them. One 
reaſon therefore why it will ſo ſeldom appear 


in a later period, muſt be the diſadvantage 


of living ſo long after the field of Fancy hath 
= been preoccupied by the more ancient Bards. 
We have already allowed that a truly origi- 


. N nal Poet will ſtrike out a path for himſelf ; 
but it muſt likewiſe be allowed, that to doſo 


after his illuſtrious pr edeceſſor 87 will at leaſt 
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Dre difficult. To what hath been above 
a + this head, we ſhall here only 
ada af fog oblervation that ſhould any mo- 
dern Poet with juſtice ciaim an equality of 
merit with the renowned Ancients in point 
of Originality, he world, conſidering the diſ-— 
. advan ages he muſt labour under, be intitled 
to a till ſuperior ſhare of reputation. In the 
mean time we may reaſonably infer, that 
the difference in the period of ſociety above- 


| mentioned, will always prove unfavourable 


to the Originality of a modern Poet; and 8 


5 may be conſidered as one cauſe why this qua- 


xt lity rarely appears in a very high degree i KW 
polihed life. . 1 


we conſidered the SIMPLICITY and uvi- 
FORMITY of ancient Manners, as another 5 

cauſe why Orig ginal Genius 1s exerted | in its 
utmoſt vigour in the rixS r periods of ſociety. 
We may remark, on the other hand, that 

| the DIVERSITY, DISSIPATION, and exceſſive f 


| REPINEMEN Ts of modern Manners, will na- 


turally prove unfavourable to its exertion, 5 


in later and more «civilized ages. Where 
there is a great diverſity of Manners, it will 
be difficult to mark and to deſcribe the pre- 
dominating colours. Where Diſſipation pre- 
yails, Genius is in danger of being drawn 
within its vor tex ; and the falſe refinements ” 
in Luxury and Pleaſure, which are char ac- 95 
| teriſtical of later ages, though they are con- 
ſiſtent enough with, and even productive of - 
the improvement of all the mechanical, and 
ſome of the liberal Arts; yet they are un- ; 
friendly to the two moſt ſublime of all the 
liberal Arts, or iginal Poetry and Eloquence. 


An exceſs of Luxury is indeed almoſt as un- 


favourable to the cultivation of Genius in 


theſe, as it is to the cultivation of Virtue. * 


enfeebles the mind, as it corrupts the heart, 
and gradually ſuppreſſes that ſtrenuous ex- 


ertion of the mental facultics, by which con- TS 


ſummate excellence is to be attained. Poetic 
Genius in particular cannot flouriſh either 


in uninterrupted SUNSHINE, or in continual 
SHADE. It languithes 1 under the blazing "" 


4 dor of a ſummer noon, asits buds are blaſted 
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by the damp fogs and chilling breath of a 
winter ſky. Poverty is ſcarce more unfa- 
vourable to the diſplay of tr ue Poetic Genius 
than exceſſive Affluence is. The former 
- cruſhes 1 its early and aſpiring efforts at once; 
the latter more ſlowly, but no leſs ſurely, 5 
- enervates its powers, and diſſolves them! in 
Luxury and Pleaſure. It was a ſenſible ob- N 
ſervation of a French Monarch *, though the : 


conjunction be ſomewhat fantaſtical, Poetee 


& equi alendi, non ſaginandi. The ſituation 
moſt deſirable for a Poet is the middle ſtate 


of life. He ought neither to riot in the ful- 


neſs of opulence, nor to feel the pinching | 
wants of poverty, but to poſleſs that eaſe and 


independence, which are neceſſary to unfold 
1 bloſſoms of Genius t to the utmoſt advan- 


tage. 


The third nts a we af ned of 


1 original Poetic Genius being moſt remarka- 


bly Sp in the uncultivated ae of f fo- 


_—_— 
—_ — 


* cnaglks the Ninth, 7 
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ciety, was the LEISURE and TRANQUILLITY | 
naturally reſulting from ſuch a ſtate. The 
_ cauſe therefore why 1t ſeldom appears in a 
more advanced period, will be juſt the re- 
verſe of the former, namely, the ACTIVITY. 
and Ak Dok, the HURRY and BUSTLE obſerv- 
able in modern ages, occaſioned by their 
eager purſuits, and the claſhing intereſts of 
mankind. As the voice of Conſcience is 
often drowned amidſt the clamours of tu- 
1 multuous paſſion, ſo the flame of Genius is 
0 frequently ſmothered by the buſy, buſtling | 
cares of an active life. The thorny path of 
Ambition, and the painful, patient purſuit 
-. of Gain, are both unfavourable, though not 
in an equal degree, to its native ardor. The 
1 former occaſions a diitr action, haraſs ment, a 
and anxiety of thought; the latter an intire 
depreſſion of the powers of Imagination. 5 
Genius is miſled by the one, perverted 1 
the other. Indeed it ſcarce ever happens, 
mdmahat a high degree of this quality is allied to 
Avarice: it ſeldom ſtoops to the drudgery of 
| laborious buſineſs for the ſake of wealth, of 
1 5 . which 
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which it is naturally very little ſolicitous, 
and with the ardent defire of which it is in 
a great meaſure incompatible. Ambition 


however has charms capabl e of ſeducing it. 


| Honour and Power are objects at which it 
frequently aſpires; and they often prove ob- 
ſtructions to its native exertions in its proper 
ſphere, by engaging the mind in purſuits, 


which produce embar raſſment and per plexity. 8 


True Genius, removed from. the din and . 
mult of buſineſs and care, ſhoots up to the + 
nobleſt height; it f. preads forth all its luxu- 
Tiance in the peaceful vale of rural tranquil- 
ty. Its fate in advanced ſociety, and amidſt 


the croud of mankind, is very different. T here 


it meets with many obſtacles to check i its pro- 


” greſs, and to diſcourage its efforts. Expoſed 
do the aſſaults of malignity and envy, it falls 


= gulf of ſenſual indulgence. 


the victim of unmerited calumny ; r, in- 5 

tangled 1 in thoſe vexatious purſuits which ! in- 
terrupt the repoſe of mankind, its ardor is 

waſted! in the tumultuous career of ambition, 

| and i its powers abſorbed in the unfathomable 


The 


The laſt cauſe we took notice of as fa- 

vourable to original Poetry in ancient times, 

while ſociety was yet in its rudeſt form, was 

the WANT of LITERATURE, and an Ex- 
rox from the Rur ks of CxITIC ISW. 
It will follow y thereſore by juſt conſequence, 
that the acquaintance with LITERATUR 
and CRITICAL KNOWLEDGE, which is ſo 
| confiderab! 1 diffuſed in modern times, muſt 


be equal. y unfavourable to the exertion of Rs 
2 organ Poctic Genius! in thoſe times. 


Hen ie he effect of theſe ac- 
compliſhments upon the mind of an or iginal 
Poet at great length, in the former part of 


2 this ſection, we ſhall conclude with a remark, 


which will exhibit 1 in one view the ſubſtance 


of what hath been more fully diſcuſſed in the 


preceding pages. It is, that though the pro- 


greſs of Literature, Criticiſm and Civiliza- 1 
tion, have contributed to unfold the powers e 
„ ee extend the empire of Reaſon; have 


taught men to think more juſtly, as well as 


to expreſs their ſentiments with more preci- 5 
hon; 7 
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ſion; have had the happieſt influence on 
the Arts and Sciences in general (ſince by 


| communicating the diſcoveries, inventions, 


and obſervations of pr eceding ages, they have 
facilitated the way to future inventions and 
diſcoveries, and have been highly conducive 

to their improvement) yet the art of origi- 


nal Poetry, to an excellence in which the 


wild exuberance and plaſtic force of Genius : 

are the only requiſites, hath ſuffered, inſtead : 

. having g gained, from the influence of the N 
. above-mentioned cauſes; TE and will, for the 


moſt part, be diſplayed in its utmoſt perfec- 
tion in the ear ly and uncultivated Periods of 
ſocial life. 


THE END. 
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